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: Royal-Liverpool 
Premiums in 1947 
Over $149,141,000 


Fire Premiums Close to $75,000,- 
000 and Marine Income 
Almost $10,900,000 


CASUALTY PREMIUMS HIGH 


: Three Indemnity Carriers Report 
- $63,411,860; Underwriting Fig- 
ures for Each Company Given 


Net premiums written by the eleven 
fire and three 
casualty companies in the Royal Liver- 
pool-Group in 1947 amounted to $149, - 

» 141,145. This includes fire premiums of 
$74,839,129, marine premiums of $10,890,- 
: 159 and casualty premiums of $63,411,857 
After deducting expenses and 
taxes the group had a trading gain of 
F $11,390,486, which was converted into an 
> underwriting loss of $2,407,931 due to an 
increase in unearned premiums of $13,- 
) 798,417. The group had an incurred loss 
E ratio of 47.12%, adjustment expense ratio 
B of 5.59%, tax ratio of 3.12% and gen- 
' eral expense ratio of 36.53%, 


and marine companies 


losses, 


leaving a 
' trade gain ratio of 7.64%. 
Fire and allied premiums for 1947 
F amounted to $74,839,129 compared with 
~ $66,642,495 in 1946 and with $46,731,750 in 
1945. Losses incurred 
F $36,091,033, or 48.23% compared with 
B 43.69% in 1946 and 49.13% in 1945. Gen 
eral expenses were $29,451,788, or 39.35%, 
against 38.98% in 1946. There was a trad- 
Ping gain of $4,003,068, or 5.35%. An in 
Fcrease in unearned premiums of $10,- 
© 407,581 resulted in an underwriting loss 
F of $6,404,513, compared with $8,886,641 in 
> 1946. 
Marine net premiums in 1947 totaled 
© $10,890,159, against $6,989,291 in 1946 and 
© $7,400,363 in 1945. After 
P of declining marine premiums from the 
/ wartime the up- 
| wards again last year. Losses incurred 
in 1947 amounted to $5,669,632, or 52.06%, 
Pcompared with 51.20% in 1946. After de- 
ucting taxes and expenses there was a 
P trading gain last year of $2,764,734 or 
25.39% and an underwriting gain of 
137,679 as the increase in unearned 
Premiums was small. In 1946 the trad- 
ping gain was $1,574,026 or 22.52%. 
For the three 


last year were 


several years 


heights trend turned 


casualty companies 
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A Monument Returns 


Because the first air voyage in America, the balloon flight of 
Jean Pierre Blanchard in 1793, was started from the site of our 
Home Office, the Penn Mutual has felt something of a special 
interest in aviation history. 

There was little resemblance between the hydrogen-filled 
balloon raised by Blanchard and the great air liners that today 
hurry across from continent to continent,—or with the little 
“flying crate” that Orville and Wilbur Wright raised from Kitty 
Hawk in 1903, thus opening the modern era in the progress of 
aviation. 

The news of today is that the Wright airplane is coming back 
to America after its long sojurn in England. Orville Wright had 
left a letter among his papers asking that the historic flying 
machine should be returned to the country of its origin. During 
those 45 years aviation has revolutionized certain of 
civilization. 

Remembering Blanchard’s motto, “Thus Always to the Stars.” 
it is good to hear that the Wright Brothers’ original invention is 
returning to this country to be its own monument to an event 
of history. 
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Clearer Concept of 
Given 


Henn RASS 1 HR 
"rt OMe get Forum 


MAB. 1Wndt4y and Phil Hobbs 


Respectively Present Views of 
Prudential and NALU 


MEET ENDS IN HARMONY 


Need Sound Underwriting; Both 
Small and Large Corp. Employes 


Protection; Agents’ Counsel 


By CLarENcE AXxMAN 


For some years the annual conferences 
the New York State Association of 
Life Underwriters held in 


Springs have been outstanding in 


of 
Saratoga 
the 
timeliness of the sub 


importance and 


jects discussed. Interrupted by the war 
they were resumed at the Spa on Friday 
and Saturday of last week, with a large 
attendance of agency managers and get 
eral agents and a few home office men 

As the principal subject reviewed last 
week was mass insurance trends it was 
felt 
brickbats would be flying 


convened that 
This was be 

cause the principal speakers were 
B. Hobbs, Chicago, former president of 
National Under 
Whit 

“nharge ot 
last Fall 
NALU 


the great expan 


before the meeting 


Philip 


Association of Life 
writers, and Vice President E 
taker of The 
(;roup imsurance 
jul B 
had called attention to 


Prudential, in 


In Chicago 
Baumann, president of 
sion of Group and allied coverages, 
rapidly growing trend which had brought 


about situation whicl 


NALU 
Agency System, that 


in opinion ot 


might endanger the American 
association belie 
ing that the employer-employe relation- 
ship, in numerous instances, was being 
The Prudential was 


ignored. one of the 


companies which has done considerable 
expansion in the 
some of its 


NALU criticism 


Session Ends Harmoniously 


Group coverage arena, 
being target for 


cases 


But, instead of brickbats, the 
wound up with smiles. One of the rea 
sons for the happy denouement of the 
forum was Mr. Whittaker’s remarkable 
and detailed presentation of cases whicl 
The Prudential has written with an ex 
planation of why they had gone on that 
company’s books. He cited different 
types of employer-employe 
relationships, labor union phases, asso 
ciations of employers, trusteeship angles, 
Taft-Hartley Act aspects and the great 
changes which have appeared in the 
economic picture. Insurance companies 
must progress with the times, he said 
They have responsibility in offering t¢ 
small well to large corporations 
coverage which is broad, available and 
acceptable. Companies are really selling 


session 


coverage, 


as 


as 


(Continued on Page 3) 
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Taking as title for his address, “The 


Responsibility of the Group In- 


Soci 

surance Industry,” Edmund B. Whit- 
taker, vice president in charge of The 
Prudential’s Group insurance activities, 
said aut Saratoga Springs, N. ¥. vast 
week in talking to New York State 
managers and general agents, that -he 
did t believe the issuance of Group 
insurance deprives insurance agents ot 
a market for individual policies. He 
further said that unless the companies 
vigorously continue their activities to 
provid small employes with the same 
Group welfare benefits for their work- 
ers as are available for large concerns 
the Government might furnish a_ pro- 
gram of its own. 
“The life coverage is only a part ot 
the total program,” said Mr. Whittaker, 


“but the companies should not because 
of restrictive practices be unable to of- 
fer life with the other coverages. We 
are selling welfare programs and it is a 
good thing we are because we should 
be able to sell them through private in- 
dustry.” 

Needs of Men in Lower Income Brackets 


Mr. Whittaker declared that Group 
insurance can never represent a com- 
plete insurance program. Every one 
should have individual policies as the 


part of his insurance program. It would 
be nice, he said, if a person could have 
all he needs of level premium insur- 
ance with cash values, but unfortunately 
most people can’t afford it. This particu- 
larly applies to a young married man 
with children who generally cannot 
finance anything like the amount of in- 
surance he needs unless his Ordinary 
insurance is supplemented with Group 
insurance. “I would like to see every 
employe in the United States covered 
by Group insurance equal to one year’s 
salary. Unfortunately, some of the un- 
derwriting problems involved still seem 
incapable of solution, but I do believe 
that we owe it to the small employer 


to provide welfare programs for his 
employe wherever we can.” 
Mr. Whittaker said that the United 


large industrial coun- 
try that has no form of compulsory 
health insurance at the natural level. 
“Repeated attempts have been made in 
Washington and at the state level to 
put in various forms of health insur- 
ance,” he said, “and the only way in 
which we can avert legislation is to 
prove that we are doing a good job 
ourselves. It is very gratifying to all 
of us in the Group industry to note 
the increase in Group Accident and 
Health coverage during the past few 
years. In case of our own company the 
total premium income received from 
Group Life and Group Accident and 
Health insure ince was 94% greater in 
1947 than in 1942. It it our feeling that 
every effort should be made to provide 
welfare programs to employes of em- 
ployers which can be underwritten in 
a way that is satisfactory both to us 
and to the insured, and, at the same 
time, provide satisfactory commissions 
lor our agents.” 


States is the only 


Interest in Welfare Programs 


_ Mr. Whittaker said the tremendous 
increase in Group volume has been due 


to the interest shown in welfare pro- 
grams by labor unions and by em- 
ployers. In most cases the union leaders 


bring the subject up in collective bar- 
gaining and the employer agrees to 
bargain the point. Sometimes the em- 
ployer balks and claims that it is not 
a fit subject for collective bargaining 
While the matter has not been finally 
decided in the Supreme Court various 
tulings have been given out by trial ex- 
aminers of the National Labor Relations 
Board to the effect that welfare pro- 


grams are a proper subject of collective 
bargaining. 

“The union leaders naturally have to 
try to get the same benefits for all 
members of the local which they repre- 
sent,” said Mr. Whittaker. “It is very 
rarely that members of a local are em- 
ployes of one employer. Generally, they 
are employes of a great number of 
employers, many of whom are too small 
to buy Group policies of their own be- 
cause of the restrictions in the insur- 
ance laws of various states which call 
for a minimum of fifty or twenty-five 
lives. 

Taft-Hartley Act 

Continuing Mr. Whittaker said: 

“In some cases the union leaders 
set up a certain standard of benefits and 
tell the employer that so long as he 
puts in these benefits he can do it any 
way he pleases. That generally happens 
in the case of the larger employers. 
The other method is for all employers 
whose employes are members of the 
local to contribute a certain percentage 
of union wages, generally 2% or 3%, 
to a trust fund. The trustees of the 
fund are responsible for buying certain 
benefits. Formerly, these trust funds 
were generally run by union trustees, 


but now, under the Taft-Hartley Act, 
there has to be an equal representation 
of employer trustees. Thére is the limita- 
tion that the money can only be used 
for purchasing welfare benefits. How- 
ever, and this is the important point, 
every trust deed that I have seen has 
permitted the fund to self-insure. 

“IT remember hearing Dr. Herman 
Gray of New York University, who has 
acted as consultant and arbitrator in 
a number of cases, stating at the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference’ Board that 
the first inclination of the trustees of 
every fund was to self-insure. He said 
he was hard pressed trying to convince 
the trustees, particularly union trustees 
to buy from insurance companies or from 
the Blue Cross. Several insurance brok- 
ers have also told me the same thing, 
and I have had many interviews myself 
with union leaders trying to persuade 
them to insure. 

“To me it seems to be very poor 
statesmanship on the part of the insur- 
ance industry if we make it difficult or 


impossible for them to buy insurance 
from us and drive them into self-insur- 
ance. Our great insurance industry 


should be able to take care of the legiti- 
mate insurance needs of the American 


Clearer Concept 


(Continued 
welfare programs. He admitted there 
were a few cases that companies have 
written which sound underwriting did 


not justify. 

Mr. Hobbs said that the main interest 

t NALU was not to oppose Group in- 
surance, but he did object vigorously to 
its abuses, and said NALU’s principal 
objective was to preserve the American 
Agency System. The legal limit under 
Group insurance should be fixed so that 
the amounts written would be consistent 
with sound underwriting. In stressing 
the importance of the agent he told how 


after first World War $45 billions of 
insurance had dropped to $250,000,000 
and 4,500,000 service men insured had 
fallen to 500,000. In World War II, $149 
billions had been issued on_ 11,000,000 
lives which today finds only $35.5 bil- 
lions in force. 


Moderator Coffin Sums 

In summing up Vincent B. Coffin, vice 
president, Connecticut Mutual, who 
acted as moderator, said it was gratify- 
ing to observe the objective attitude 
which had characterized the forum. Two 
basic premises appeared in conflict with 
each other and he thought the extent to 
which they were in conflict could be 
resolved. The first premise is that life 
insurance companies must use all pos- 
sible means to extend the benefits of 
insurance throughout the nation. The 
second premise is that life insurance 
must make sure that the public has 
the benefit of agents’ advice and coun- 
sel wherever possible. It is apparent 
that all segments of the life insurance 
industry are agreed on the tremendous 
worth and value of mass coverage, and 
it is in isolated instances (where use 
of mass coverage does not appear to 
some people, as giving the insureds the 
best form of protection possible to get), 
where objections arise. Mr. Coffin—and 
some of the other speakers—felt that 
the underwriting sense of life insurance 
companies will tend to eliminate most 
things which are now regarded as ob- 
jectionable. 

Incidentally, Mr. Coffin’s good nature, 
and tact as a moderator helped generate 
the atmosphere of fair play which 
marked the session. 

Questions and Answers 

Following the talks by Mr. Hobbs and 
Mr. Whittaker there was a question 
and answer period. Most of the ques- 
tions were asked of Mr. Whittaker. One 


from 


Page 1) 


of the general agents asked how it hap- 
pened that such large amounts were be- 
ing written on key executives under 
some Groups. Mr. Whittaker said that 
at the start the company had a limit 
of $20,000, but when he heard another 
company had proposed a $35,000 limit on 
a New York bank executive he had 
gone to the bank and said The Pruden- 
tial would write $40,000 on this executive 
under a Group policy. Later, he had heard 
that another company in the case of an- 
other executive had furnished a $50,000 
coverage. 

Mr. Hobbs: Do you not think these 
limits are astronomical ? 

Mr. Whittaker: Personally, I think 
legal limit of $20,000 is high enough. 
The Prudential has only six cases where 
the limit is higher than $20,000. 

Asked what he thought about Groups 
on associations of professional men, 
Mr. Whittaker replied that he did not 
regard such cases as good underwriting 
risks. 

Asked about cases where no commis- 
sion is paid to agents he said that his 
company had discontinued writing Group 
mortgage cases. He gave instances where 
company had paid commissions to more 
than one agent on a Group case and 
in one instance the commission had been 
paid to a retired Prudential manager. 
An inquiry was made as to his opinion 
about Group Permanent. He said he 
did not ig 2 this type of insurance 
as a major factor. 


To Send Out Questionnaire 

Mr. Coffin described the work of the 
committees which are making a study 
of Group insurance coverage and said 
questionnaires would be sent out to com- 
panies in further exploration of the sub- 
ject. He also discussed the great inter- 
est of the Commissioners in the subject 
and their desire to have Group defini- 
tion enacted in the best interest of the 
public and of life insurance. 

Other Features of Meeting 

Program for the second days’ confer- 
ence of the New York State Associa- 
tion was devoted to trends in public re- 
lations, industrial merchandising and life 
insurance merchandising. 

Roger Hull, vice president, Mutual 
Life, and Glenn Griswold, editor and 
publisher of the Public Relations News, 
discussed public relations; James A Mc- 
Lain, president, Guardian Life, modern 


Whittaker uae | Mass Insurance Expansion 





EDMUND B 


WHITTAKER 


should be 
appropriate 


public, and the state laws 

written so as to permit 

latitude in this respect.” 
Non-Union Men 

Mr. Whittaker said that the principal 
difficulty which arises in most states at 
the present time (in New York as re- 
gards Health and Accident coverage) 
is how to cover the employes of small 
employers. The New York law permits 
Group policies to be issued to unions, 
and in the case of a union shop there 
is no difficulty in providing the cover- 
age. However, in the case of the non- 
union shop, it is impossible to write this 
coverage except under the trusteeship 
provision of the law. 

The Taft- Hartley Act provides that 
no employer can pay money into a trust 
fund for welfare benefits unless benefits 
are available to all the employes within 
the bargaining unit. In the open shop, 
of course, a great many employes do 
not belong to the union. In order to 
be certified as the bargaining agent, 
the union only has to get 51% of the 
employes. Obviously, it is impossible to 
cover non-union members under a union 
policy, and if we do not permit trustee- 
ship plans to be set up so that we can 


cover all of the ae »ple in the bargain- 





ing unit whom the ift-Hartley Act re- 
quires us to cover, every open shop 
case is going to be driven into self-in- 
surance. 

“This, to my mind, would be a fatal 
error for us to make. We would be 


aiding and abetting in the formation of 


fairly small self-insured funds, many of 
which would inevitably encounter finan- 
(Continued on Page 17) 


merchandising trends in life insurance 
and Horace S. Thomas, assistant sales 
manager, Eastman Koda tk Co. told of 


the Kodak’s industrial met chandising 

Chairmen of the ynferences were 
George P. en ii CLU, general 
agent, Provident Mutual and Osborne 
Bethea, general agent, Penn Mutual, 
New York. Mr. Shoemaker was chair- 
man of arrangements 

President of New York State Life 
Underwriters Association is David B 


Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual Life, 
New hes and secretary is seunees Mc- 
Carty, Albany. E. D. Carlough, Ir. 
Provident Mutual, Albany, was chairman 
of registration. Ralph G. Engelsman was 
introduced as the father of the Saratoga 
Springs conference idea. New York In- 
surance Department was represented by 
Deputy Raymond Harris and Actuary 
Charles Dubar. The metings were held 
in Gideon Putnam Hotel. 
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Mass Selling Trends 
As Seen by NALU 


Philip B. Hobbs, chairman, committee 
on mass distribution of National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, told New 
York State Managers Conference at 
Saratoga Springs last Friday of the 
position of NALU. He began with an 
account of background that resulted in 
appointment of NALU mass distribution 
committee. 

In 1945 a subcommittee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners waS empowered to examine 
the matter of Group Life Insurance 
Definition and Statutory provisions. At 
Omaha in March, 1946, James E. Ruth- 
erford, executive vice president, NALU, 
“commented on some possible dangers 
inherent in the extensions of Group 
life to certain loosely associated groups.” 


Commissioners Take Up Definition 
of Group 


At Portland, Ore., in June, 1946, the 
Commissioners adopted the proposed 
Definition and Standard provisions. A 
significant part of this was permission 
of Group life insurance on an employer- 
employe basis, and such affiliated corpo- 
rations, proprietorships or partnerships 
under common control through stock 
ownership, contract or otherwise. This 
provision, of course, permitted compa- 
nies to grant Group life insurance to 
many ordinary agents who are not tech- 
nically employes. A minimum of twenty- 
five employes is required. Upper limit 
for creditor-debtor Group life insurance 
was established at $5,000, and an upper 
limit for the amount of Group on one 
life was fixed at $20,000. 

“Section 4 of this definition under- 
took to take care of the question of 
trusteed groups,” said Mr. Hobbs. 
“There was an employer-pay-all provi- 
sion. Considerable difference of opinion 
developed as to the scope of this pro- 
vision to permit trusteed groups. Sev- 
eral states adopted the Commissioners’ 
recommendations with the exception of 
provision calling for a forty-five-day 
grace aesiel This is true, I believe, in 
New York State. However, through 
1947 there was an ever widening use of 
Section 4 and the principle of trusteed 
groups was extended to many associa- 
tions.” 

Conferences Begin 


At last year’s annual convention of 
NALU in Boston, at the request of 
NALU chairman of state law and legis- 
lation committee, NALU sought a con- 
ference with company groups and the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. Before the American Life 
Convention in Chicago last October 
(annual meeting) President Jul B. Bau- 
mann of NALU extended this invitation 
to company associations, reciting some 
of the dangers which the field felt were 
present. 

An informal meeting of representa- 
tives of NALU and Agency Manage- 
ment Association was held at Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, on No- 
vember 14, the same group meeting 
again in this city last December. At 
the December meeting a definition of 
the objectives of the study was adopted, 
and a subcommitteé of three from AMA 
and three from NALU was appointed 
to work out a fact-finding questionnaire. 
That subcommittee met in New York 
on December 30, 1947; February 6 and 


February 26, 1948, in New York. Mem- 
bers of this subcommittee were Vin- 
J. North and 
representing 


Cecil 
Zimmerman, 


cent B. Coffin, 
Charles J. 


AMA, and Mr. Hobbs, O. A. Krebs 
and James E. Rutherford, representing 
NALU. 

Mr. Hobbs digressed to say that 
NALU has no preconceived opinions as 
to what this study may disclose, but it 
does feel it is in the interest of the 
public, the American Agency System 
and life companies to ascertain some 
facts “showing where we stand.” He 
reiterated that NALU is concerned with 
Group life insurance and not Group 
casualty coverages, such as accident and 
health, death and dismemberment, hos- 
pitalization, surgical benefits, medical 
reimbursement, etc. 

The objective stated by the two 
groups studying the matter is this: “A 
study from the point of view of the 
public interest of the recent develop- 
ments, current practices, and trends in 
the mass selling of life insurance.” 

Mr. Hobbs then gave what he_ be- 
lieves to be the field’s opinion on this 
subject, acquired over a period of the 
last fifteen months in forty states and 
before fifty of the largest life under- 
writers’ associations. 


Original Concept of Group 


Mr. Hobbs then said he would like 
to look at the effect of Group life in- 
surance on the American Agency Sys- 
tem. The original Group life idea came 
into being in 1912 and has rolled up 
more than $30 billions of protection to 
American workers “and has been most 
beneficial.” He called attention to the 
original concept of Group life which he 
said required at the outset an employer- 
employe relationship. It was sold largely 
as a one-year notice of stoppage of the 
paycheck. A death claim was settled 
only in twelve equal monthly install- 
ments. Generally, the amount was lim- 
ited to a year’s salary or $5,000, which- 
ever was greater. Personnel service to 
individual employes was possible be- 
cause of the single employer. Group 
life brought under its protection some 
who would otherwise have been unin- 
surable. It is generally estimated that 
in large groups some 10% or 15% are, 
under current underwriting practices, 
uninsurable. However, the Institute of 
Life Insurance recently stated that 95% 
of all applicants for life insurance were 
offered some form of protection. The 
original Group life contract was able 
to maintain a reasonable average age 
because the single employer saw to this, 
having regard for the general good of 
the business. The demand for 75% par- 
ticipation avoided in part adverse medi- 
cal selection, and permitted the accept- 
ance of those otherwise uninsurable. 


Group on Associations 


“Now, let’s look at Group life insur- 
ance on associations and similar groups 
where there is no employer-employe re- 
lationship and which many in our busi- 
ness think may endanger the American 
Agency System, and thus not serve the 
best interests of the public,” said Mr. 
Hobbs. “It is possible that groups of 
this character limit the market for ca- 
reer underwriters; that they may make 
it difficult to recruit new young agents; 
that they emphasize term insurance to 
the detriment of the public. Little ef- 
fort is made to convert to permanent 
insurance on termination of employ- 
ment or membership in the association. 
There is, so we are informed, even on 
employer- employe groups, a very low 
conversion rate, less than 2% of those 
terminating. Conversions are generally 


a charge against the experience of tne 
master contract, and, hence, affect re- 
funds or dividends. We have heard that 
a charge of $75 per thousan1 is made 
on conversions. Necessarily, this means 
that there is very little effort made to 
put the certificates on a _ permanent 
basis. Little advice can be offered by 
associations on the proper use of tie 
optional modes of settlement by the 
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holder of the certificate, and no integrz- 
tion of this coverage with other plans 
is generally offered. 


The Best Interests of the Public 


“Now, with regard to the besc inter- 
ests of the public, it seems that they 
require and have been led to expect 
the services of a competent agent, by 
which we mean one wio has been 
trained in the value of permauent in- 
surance, one who has been trained to 
integrate life insurance with other tian- 
cial holdings, one trained to rearrange 
life insurance with changing responsi- 
bilities. The public expects advice from 
the agent with regard to the proper use 
of optional settlements, with continuing 
check-up of these provisions as needs 
change, increase or diminish. The pub- 
lic expects advice from agents on Social 
Security, National Service Life Insur- 
ance, Group insurance, estates and 
taxes; it also consults with agents in 
regard to the problems inherent in sole 
proprietorships, partnerships and closely 
held corporations. It seeks counsel 
from agents on taxes as they affect the 
owning of life insurance. The public 
has been led to expect service from 
agents on premium loans, on non- 
forfeiture provisions, on — beneficiary 
clauses, on restorations and on the set- 
tlement of claims.” 


War Risk, NSLI, Savings Bank 


Insurance 


How valuable these services are in the 
maintenance of protection Mr. Hobbs 
illustrated by certain cases where insur- 
ance was placed and there were no serv- 
ices of an agent available. The World 
War | volume peak of War Risk Insur- 
ance was $45,000,000,000 on 5,294,000 lives. 
Current volume in force, according to 
VA, is some $2,250,000,000 on 500,000 
lives; about 3% of the peak volume and 
about 10% of the original lives insured. 
Congressional changes in the deadline 
for conversion or restoration, with or 
without medical examination, of this 
War Risk Insurance led many to post- 
pone action with the resulting great loss 
of needed protection. No agent was 
concerned in preventing this lapse. 

Similarly, National Service Life Insur- 
ance has been operated without the 
benefit of an agent, though parentheti- 








cally I believe homage should be pxid to 
the unselfish service which the American 
agency forces have given in this con- 
nection. The war-time peak of NSL] 
was $149,000,000,000 on 16,000,000 lives. 
Currently, there is in force some $35,- 
500,000,000 on 5,600,000 lives, or a ] apse 
by volume of over 75% and as by 
lives of approximately 66%. : 
Veterans Need Insurance Agents’ Help 

As in the case of War Risk Insurance, 
the World War II veteran many times 
does not buy new insurance because of a 
vague intention of restoring his govern- 
ment policy and, at the same time, inas- 
much as there are no services by an 
agent, he does not reinstate with the 
government. Obviously, an agent’s ad- 
vice and persuasion. is needed, but in 
this case it must’ be given without 
any financial reward. Instances around 
the country where our local life un- 
derwriters associations have cooperated, 
putting on a drive for restoration, show 
how much can be accomplished by an 
agency force. : 

“A third instance of insurance without 
the services of an agent is that of Say- 
ings Bank Life Insurance,” said Mr. 
Hobbs. “Available for some forty years 
in Massachusetts, ten years’ in New 
York and seven years in Connecticut, the 
comparative volume in force in those 
states with that written and maintained 
during similar periods by private insur- 
ance companies speaks for itself. You 
in New York State are thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the arguments pro and con, 
and are greatly indebted to the New 
York State Association for its work in 
your behalf on this matter. 

Dependency Coverages Under SS 

“Another instance where insurance 
without the services of the agent suffers 
equally, is the dependency coverages un- 
der Social Security. Life agents have 
explained and sold Social Security to the 
American people as no other group could 
have done it. And yet, with an esti- 
mated $50,000,000,000 of protection under 
Social Security today, the lack of knowl- 
edge on part of the public with regard 
to rights and benefits is apparent to 
anyone who has solicited life insurance. 
But what is more apparent, and more 
indicative of the lack of the presence 
and the service of an agency force, is 
the confusion existent at present in the 
number of unpaid and properly due 
claims under Social Security. 

“To sum up, the interests of the pub- 
lic do not seem to be served as well 
without the services of an agent in the 
four instances mentioned above as they 
are by private insurance, now granting 
over $190,000,000,000 of protection.” 

Sums Up Basic Ideas 

Mr. Hobbs then discussed some basic 
ideas in development of American life 
insurance and American Agency System. 

“We have all preached and reiterated 
the value of permanent insurance over 
term insurance; have stressed necessity 
of programmed insurance for individual 
needs, and the services of an agency 
force have been most valuable in the se- 
lection of business and in maintaining it 
against lapse. The telephone call and 
the solicitation of an agent, sometimes 
repeated calls and repeated solicitations, 
for the ultimate benefit of dependents, 
have kept untold millions of insurance 
in force that would not be on the books 
were it not for this effort.” 

Some Groups Called Dangerous to 

Agency System 

Mr. Hobbs then listed a few types ol 
Group life insurance that may interfere 
with maintaining and developing this 
American Agency System which has 
rendered such signal service to the 
American public. He said: 

“There was the Group home-owner 
type of protection written to cover 
mortgages, oftentimes without the serv- 
ices of any agent and in fact without 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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L. M. Huppeler Succeeds 
Late C. Preston Dawson 


HEADS 527 5TH AVENUE AGENCY 





Entered Insurance in 1932; Was Super- 
intendent of Agencies, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual Life 





Lambert M. Huppeler, CLU, has been 


made agency manager for New England 
Mutual of the former C. Preston Daw- 
son ney, 527 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mr. iwson died in November, 1947. 
Pric ) his appointment Mr. Huppeler 


was superintendent of agencies, Massa- 
chuse(ts Mutual Life. 
Born in North Dakota Mr. Huppeler 


from University of 


after graduation 





Bachrach 
LAMBERT M. HUPPELER 
North Dakota in 1932 became an in- 


surance agent in Syracuse, N. Y. He 
came to this city in 1935, remaining two 
years aS an agency supervisor for an- 
other company. After a year as asso- 
ciate agency manager in Binghamton he 
Largs home office of Massachusetts Mu- 
ual in 1938 and was appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies in 1941, be- 
ing appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies last year. With that company he 
revised its training course, organized and 
directed the Home Office Review 
Schools and organized and managed the 
Pension Trust department. He has twice 
attended management schools conducted 
by Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association, and has contributed articles 
to the insurance trade press. 


Walter T. McIntosh, with the agency 
for fifteen years and acting manager 
since Mr. Dawson’s death, will continue 


in a supervisory capacity and also serve 
his large Pension Trust business. 





Associate Medical Director 


\ppointment of Dr. Eugene V. Hig- 
gins as associate medical director of 
Manhattan Life of New York, has been 
announced by President J. P. Fordyce. 
Dr. Higgins has been Pde with 
United State Life for the past three 
years, first as assistant medical director 
and later as associate medical director. 

The addition of Dr. Higgins to the 
Manhattan Life’s medical staff will re- 
sult in the company having a more com- 
plete medical examination schedule. He 
will be at the home office afternoons 
from Monday through Friday, while Dr. 
G. Holbrook Barber, medical director, 
will continue his morning schedule. The 
balance of Dr. Higgins’ time will be 
devoted to research and private practice. 
Graduate of Seton Hall College, New 
Jersey and Jefferson Medical College, 
Phil: delphia, Dr. Higgins served on the 
Staff of Jefferson Hospital, where he 
Was awarded a fellowship in hematology. 





Estate Tax Problem in 
Community Property States 


In community property states an 
estate tax issue has arisen which is 
of interest to insured in those states. 

The wife of a California motion 
picture director died. The question is 
whether lier estate must pay an es- 
tate tax on one-half of the cash sur- 
render value of all policies on his 
life. The cash surrender value of 
those contracts is reported to be 
Ou. and the alleged tax liability 
55,000 











Washington Sales Congress 
Attendance More Than 500 


More than 500 attended the Balti- 
more-District of Columbia sales congress 
at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 
February 26. Among speakers were Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
trustees David B. Fluegelman, North- 
western Mutual, New York, president of 
New York State Association of Life Un- 
derwriters; and Carlton W. Cox, Metro- 
politan Life, Patterson, N. J.; Isaac S. 


Kibrick, New York Life; B. N. Wood- 


son, vice president Commonwealth Life, 
Louisville; Dr. R. E. Heflebower, Brook- 
ings Institution, Washington; M. M. 
Matson, Mutual Benefit. 

During an intermission a press con- 
ference was held which was attended by 
all of the speakers as well as reporters 
of trade papers and two Washington 
dailies. 


DALLAS MARKETING SEMINAR 

An advanced seminar will be held by 
the Institute of Insurance Marketing, 
A. R. Jaqua, director, at Southern Meth- 
odist University, Dallas, May 10 to 15. 
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To Life Underwriters... 


You can create new business and increase present 
volume by persuading your clients to finance their Life Insurance Premiums through 
THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN. 


1. Your client signs a note for the total 
amount he would usually pay at 
the quarterly rate to carry his life 


insurance for one year. 


2. The Chase pays your client’s premi- 
ums for a full year in advance. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES: 


3. Your client repays the Chase in 
convenient monthly 
over a period of one year, at the 


installments, 


same total cost, in most instances, as 


his insurance charges would be if 
he paid them on a quarterly basis. 


Our folder, THE CHASE LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUM BUDGET PLAN, is 
available in quantities to underwriters for distribution to their policyholders. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


52 Cedar Street 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Consumer Credit Department 


Telephone HAnover 2-6000 


New York 15 
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House Passes Gearhart 
Joint Resolution 


VOTE CAST WAS 274 TO 53 





California Congressman Says Resolution 
Restores Master and Servant Rela- 
tions Existing for Years 

The House of Representatives by a 
vote of 274 to 53 has passed the Gear- 
hart joint resolution which would amend 
definition of employe under SS Act and 
Internal Revenue code so as specifically 
to exclude (1) any individual having 
status of independent contractor under 
common law rules of employer-employe 
relationship and (2) any individual not 
an employe under common law rules. 

This action was taken after a debate 
which took up many pages of the Con- 
gressional Record of February 27. Mr. 
Gearhart is a California Congressman. 

Some Gearhart Views 

In the debate Mr. Gearhart said in 
part: 

“My resolution will restore and main- 
tain the time-honored definition that has 
stood the test of time, has come down 
through the years, one that simply says 
in so many words that an employe is a 
person who is engaged for hire, one who, 
in his employment, submits himself to 
the control of his employer in respect to 
how and why and when his service shall 
be performed. That is exactly what this 
intended to be the rule that 
would govern the actions of the Social 
Security Board, now the Social Security 
Administration, in its relation to that 
part of the public it was and is intended 
to serve. 

“My resolution will restore simplicity 
and understanding. Under it will be no 
fictional relation of master and servant, 
only the factual, commonplace. May I 
point out that if you do not pass this 
joint resolution today you will by that 
act, be granting to 625,000 American 
people Social Security benefits for 
which they will have paid nothing. Your 
failure to pass my resolution will, in all 
probability, impose upon the United 
States an obligation to pay out of our 
public Treasury over $12 billion; that 
is, $1,250 million a year for ten years. 
In other words, an obligation would de- 
volve upon the Treasury of the U. S. 
to pay into the Social Security fund the 
billions of dollars of payroll taxes which 
have not been collected from the vast 
horde in the days gone by which the SS 
Administration will scoop into its vora- 
cious maw—if this new definition is al- 
lowed to stand. 

“These people have never paid a cent 
for this security. All other people have 
paid money for that security and we are 
perfectly willing that they now shall 
have the benefits for which they paid, 
but I do not think it is fair to lift from 
the shoulders of 625,000 people the re- 
sponsibilities of paying for the SS bene- 
fits they are to receive and to impose 
that obligation upon the shoulders of 
taxpayers who will receive nothing in 
return. How can we justify the taxing 
of all the people for the benefit of a 
select few who never dreamed that they 
were covered under the SS law? Is this 
not special privilege at its worst?” 


Congress 


Eberharter in Opposition 

Chief opponent to the Gearhart resolu- 
tion was Representative Eberharter, Vir- 
ginia. He said Congress did not define 
employer and employe when it passed 
the Act in 1935. Supreme Court has 
now defined these terms. He said that 
if the Supreme Court decision were 
studied it will be considered for decades 
as one of soundest decisions ever ren- 
dered by the Supreme Court. He de- 
clared that the so-called common law 
rule is not a simple one to apply. In 
fact, that there is no such thing as the 
common law rule because such a rule 
bears upon the decisions in state courts 
and the ruling varies as between states. 
Hence, it is not a suitable rule to apply 
to SS coverage which is on a national 
basis. The common law rule has caused 
and will continue to cause confusion. 


Another point which he made was that 
the Ways and Means Committee re- 
ported the Gearhart resolution without 
studying the reports from the Treasury 
ind Federal Security Administrator, and 
if those reports were carefully studied 
the resolution would not pass the House. 
Atlanta Resolutions 

In its account of the debate Congres- 
sional Record prints resolutions of At- 
lanta Life Underwriters Association op- 


posing the Gearhart resolution. One 
paragraph of Atlanta resolutions fol- 
lows: 


“Resolved, That the inclusion under 
the SS Act of the life insurance commis- 
sion agents is of material interest and 
benefit to the life insurance companies 
as well as to the individuals involved, 
and by improving the efficiency and re- 
ducing the turnover of agency personnel 
the policyholders of life insurance com- 
panies will benefit through the improved 
services and reduced costs.” 


W. J. Steen Agency Manager 
At Phila. for Bankers Co. 


W. J. Steen assumed his new duties 
on March 1 as agency manager of the 
Philadelphia agency of Bankers Life Co. 
of Des Moines. He succeeds C. J. Pear- 
son who resigned to return to personal 
production. 

For more than a year Mr. Steen has 
been a district agent in the Philadelphia 
agency. He joined Bankers Life there 
as a special agent in December, 1945, 
upon termination of his services as a 
chief specialist with the U. S. Navy. 
Native of Philadelphia, Mr. Steen re- 
ceived his bachelor’s degree from Drexel 
Institute and his master’s degree from 
the University of Pennsylvania. He had 
an outstanding record as a coach at 
Riverside, N. J. high school for the pe- 
riod from 1934 to 1941. He then be- 
came supervising principal of elementary 
schools in Riverside, the position he 
held when he entered the Navy. 

Mr. Steen’s outstanding sales record 





Age 30-40 


41 Maiden Lane 





OF FoR UN 


LOOKING FOR A MAN! 


* with proved programming experience 
* for supervisory position in Philadelphia agency as first step 
in comprehensive management training program of out- 
standing eastern life company 


Is this opportunity looking for you? 


Then send complete resume in first letter, giving age, background, 
family status and life insurance experience. Replies confidential. 


BOX 1765, THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 





New York 7, N. Y. 








Rives Advanced by Company 
Charles M. Rives, Jr. has been pro- 
moted to manager of the Policyholders 
Service Department of Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life. The Policyholders Service De- 
partment embraces several divisions con- 
cerned with service to policyholders. 
Native of Greensboro and a veteran 
of 3% years’ service in the Army Air 
Corps during the last war, Mr. Rives 
joined Jefferson Standard in 1934, fol- 
lowing graduation from Davidson Col- 
lege. Upon release from military service 
in March, 1946, he was appointed mana- 
ger of the Premium Notice Department 
and was later placed in charge of the 
company’s conservation program. 





won him membership in the President’s 
Club, top sales organization of Bankers 
Life, each year since he became a life 
underwriter. 
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President Canadian Life 
Underwriters Association 








W.. J. He CHITTICK 


At the annual meeting of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada re- 
cently held in Toronto, W. J. H. Chittick, 
CLU, Winnipeg manager for Manufac- 
turers Life, was elected president. 

Other officers elected were: 

Honorary president, Fernand de 
Haerne, CLU, La Sauvegarde, Montreal; 
chairman of the board, Ryrie Smith, 
CLU, Mutual of Canada, Toronto; hon- 
orary secretary, W. E. Magee, Pruden- 
tial, Toronto; honorary treasurer, P. M. 
Monahan, CLU, Canada Life, Toronto; 
registrar of the Institute of Chartered 
Life Underwriters of Canada, C. V. Earl, 
CLU, Sun Life of Canada, Toronto; 
chairman, executive council of the Insti- 
tute of CLU of Canada, C. W. Mealing, 
CLU, North American Life, Toronto; 
chairman, membership committee, Gar- 
net H. Donaldson, CLU, London Life, 
Toronto. 


Jefferson Standard Opens 
In Missouri and Idaho 


Jefferson Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., has opened branch offices in St. 
Louis, Mo., and Boise, Idaho, with Car- 
rol M. Scholl manager at the former 
and W. A. Nardoni at Boise. Coming 
from Cheyenne, Wyo., where he was 
manager, Mr. Scholl was formerly act- 
ing manager at Houston and previously 
district manager at Galveston. Mr. Nar- 
doni headed the company’s offices at 
Tucson before this transfer. Succeeding 
Mr. Scholl at Cheyenne will be V. 
Gaston district manager at Enid, Okla. 

With these two new branches, Jeffer- 
son Standard will have sixty-five branch 
offices and general agencies in twenty- 
nine states, the District of Columbia and 
Puerto Rico. 
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McLain Views Merchandising Trends 


‘There is a ‘new look’ in our business 
today,” said James A McLain, president 
of Guardian Life of New York, in dis- 
cussing merchandising trends before the 
management conference of General 
Avents and Managers Section of New 
York State Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion at Saratoga Springs, N. Y., Friday 
and Saturday of last week. For the first 
time in forty years companies in 1947 
made a general revision of premium 
rates, cash values, reserve basis as re- 
sult of the Guertin laws and the mod- 
ern mortality table.‘Emphasis on change 
of rates at the first of the year helped 
to produce a record volume of business 
but, “the change in our product was 
made to improve i said Mr. McLain. 
“The whole thing is a sound public re- 
lations move. We have a better product 
now, not an inferior ,one.” 

New Look in Agency Management, 

Underwriting 

There is also a new look in home 
ofiice agency management and_ under- 
writing, continued Mr. McLain. “In the 
early °30’s companies began to realize 
that interest gains could no longer be 
relied upon to contribute so substan- 


tially to profits as they had always done 
—and that underwriting gains were 
destined to support in large measure 


the profit margin of most companies. 
Underwriting, then, for the first time 
in many years, became a concern and 
responsibility of top management, a sit- 
uation which has prevailed right down 
to the present time. 

“As a result, company underwriting 
policy took on a very different look; 

studies and analyses were carried on to 
doterniit what was really profitable 
business for the company; business was 
classified by mortality results, persist- 
ency, average size policy, premium fre- 
quency and the like—and then traced 
back to its source. The value of quality 
business began to be appreciated gener- 
ally throughout the industry and one 
company after another began to develop 
a company plan to the end that more 
and more of its merchandising efforts 
were in securing quality business. 

“One company after another, regard- 
less of any emphasis on volume, has 
adopted a company program which 
highlights the career underwriter as its 
key outlet in the distribution of its 
product. Such programs are in force 
today; they are beginning to produce 
dividends. I know that is a rather posi- 
tive statement and I agree that it should 
be documented. From my own observa- 
tion, no company in the business has 
made better progress in this direction 
than has the Home Life of New York, 
but almost every company admitted to 
New York State has made some progress 
along these lines. 

Programming Answer to Mass Selling 

“The third trend in life insurance 
merchandising — programming — slowed 
down during World War II, seems to be 
gathering much momentum. To my way 
of thinking, here lies the only offset to 
plans for the non-agency—the mass dis- 
tribution of insurance. Proponents of 
non-agency plans emphasize the savings 
in cost possible under their systems. 
Those of us who believe that the agency 
system is worth more than its cost must 
meet this challenge head-on in the days 
ahead. To do so, we must merchandise 
life insurance in a manner to guarantee 
that through its purchase the objectives 
of the buyer are accomplished; that our 
product will do for the consumer those 
Abe he wants done; that our sales- 
man, through his consultation and ad- 
vice, really earns his pay. This, done in 
every case, must inevitably prove to the 
buying agp that any so-called cheaper 
coverage can and usually will be the 
most prielen to the buyer in the re- 


A McLAIN 


JAMES 


sults which it accomplishes and fails to 
accomplish. 

“Any discussion of the new look in 
life insurance merchandising would be 
incomplete without reference to the new 
look in compensation. Should the future 
bring forth another TNEC investigation. 
a strong defense against any alleged 
concerted action by the companies 
should be found in their varying atti- 
tudes toward and treatment of the com- 
pensation problem. One recent trend 
has been to reduce the renewal vesting 
neriod and to extend servicine fees. 
Some present agents, I am _ informed, 
prefer no reduction in vesting but sim- 
ply the addition of servicing fees. Com- 
panv action in both directions has al- 
ready been taken in a number of in- 
stances. 

Salary and Incentive Plan 

“There is another trend, not so well 
publicized. which a few companies be- 
lieve to be realistic in the light of condi- 
tions existing today and in terms of their 
objectives to insure a steadv increase in 
the number of career underwriters on 
their staff. This trend is to hire new 
salesmen as employes. on a salary-and- 
incentive-pay plan. Basically this is a 
new approach to the compensation prob- 
lem. Tt is in no sense a reshuffle of the 
traditional commission contract; it is in 
no way related to advances against fu- 
ture earnings. The contract of employ- 
ment sets up specific work standards; if 
those standards are met, it may be re- 
newed annually during the business life- 
time of the salesman; if so renewed un- 
til retirement age, the salesman is auto- 
matically entitled to a retirement income 
provided by the company and augmented, 
if desired, by the salesman’s contribu- 
tions while employed. 

“The company with which T am asso- 
ciated introduced such a plan just two 
and a half vears ago today. I would 
like to describe our experience with this 
experiment, even though the experi- 
mental group is still small. Since sal- 
aried salesmen are direct home office 
employes, final hearing approval rests 
with the home office. In selection we 
initially stated that requirements would 
be stiff but as you might anticipate, in 
the early months we did not always keep 
up all the bars. That proved expensive 
and soon resulted in our actually doing 
everything we said we would do. Some 
figures here might prove the value of 
extreme care in selection. 

“Altogether, in twenty-nine months, we 
have hired 106 salesmen. Of this group, 
sixty were still employed on January 31. 





NALU on Mass Selling 


(Continued from Page 4) 


the payment of any commission. I am 
happy to remark there has been a sig- 
nificant withdrawal in this field. 


“Second, there have been cases where 
large banks have sought to place their 
correspondent banks and _ employes 
thereof under a master contract held 
by the original bank in large financial 
centers. There have been the cases 
written on nationwide associations: the 
American Institute of Accountants and 
their employes; bankers’ associations; 
manufacturers’ associations; bar associa- 
tions; automotive dealers; medical asso- 
ciations, and many others. The most 
flagrant misuse of the group principle 
about which I have heard concerns a 
case in Madison, Wis. I refer to the 
plan that covers for life insurance all 
members of Consumers Cooperative 
Services of Madison, without payment 
of any premium. It provides for a 
graduated scale of protection based on 
age and the dollar value of purchases 
made in stores of the Cooperative during 
the year. Attained age 16 to 40 insured 
for one year for 70% of the purchases in 
the previous year. It would seem to be 
advisable to have your groceries pur- 





Your own termination rates may be 
much more satisfactory than this ex- 
perience. I hope so. But of fifty-nine 
hired during the first year, only 
twenty-six were on the payroll January 
31. During the calendar year 1947 when 
forty-two were hired only six are not 
with us today. Are we selective? Last 
year our managers and agency officers 
had negotiations with 653 possibilities. 
Only thirty-six were hired as salaried 
agents. 

“Our experience in selection to date 
convinces us that the key to successful 
hiring is the appraisal of the prospective 
salesman’s market by the manager and 
its evaluation by the home office. Care- 
ful studies made repeatedly during the 
last decade prove that 60% of all life 
insurance sales are made to people the 
salesman already knows. That means 
that 60% of the sales we have any right 
to count on from a new man must come 
from people he knew before he joined 
us. Therefore, we must know whom he 
knows before we hire him; that is what 
our manager must find out. This ap- 
praisal requires definite techniq: 1es—and 
it is not always accurately made by 
managers, particularly by men who have 
managed for some years. Unless the 
appraisal can be fully relied upon, the 
home office evaluation of the market will 
be misleading. 

“Tn evaluating the market of a pros- 
pective salesman, we use a well-tested 
formula which gives proper weight to 
every age and income group. Our rules 
prevent hiring a salesman whose market, 
as evaluated by us, will not produce 
enough sales to warrant the salary he 
needs to live comfortably—certainly on 
no lower scale than that on which he is 
living when we are negotiating with him. 

“Terminations we have made to date 
have been made almost without excep- 
tion in cases where, with our eyes wide 
open, we violated our own rules. In 
most instances this was done because of 
managerial pressure; the man had a lot 
of personality and drive; he was prob- 
ably a veteran; the manager was con- 
vinced that he, the manager, could sup- 
ply the missing market and, lastly, the 
manager just didn’t have confidence in 
this market appraisal and evaluation 
thing anyway. 

“All of this is an admission that we 
have made mistakes, and our mistakes 
have cost us money; we hope to make 


fewer from here on out by adhering. 


to our regulations. Our agency secre- 


(Continued on Page 10) 


chased by the least healthy member of 
the family. 

“All of the foregoing tend to invade 
the field of career underwriters in serv- 
ing home owners, bankers, accountants, 
manufacturers, lawyers, doctors, automo- 
bile dealers and finally buyers of gro- 
ceries. These are no groups of poor 
people unable to use the advantages of 
permanent private insurance, but rather 
the contrary. Also, many plans are wid- 
ened to cover the personal employes of 
the above professional groups. 

Necessity of New Blood 

“Just like all other bodies, the Ameri- 
can Agency System must be continually 
rep lenished with new agents, preferably 
of a younger age. Our lack of recruiting 
during the depression and the war years 
is now being felt by all companies, as 
evidenced by the too high average age 
of their agency forces. It seems axio- 
matic that an agent sells in an approxi- 
mation to his own age group. In other 
words, an agent age 30 sells mostly 
those between 25 and 35. When the 
new agent finds people in this bracket 
having protection on a term basis from 
the government and—at practically no 
cost—protection under Social Security, 
plus additional amounts of term under 
group, he is unable at that time in the 
financial life of his prospects to sell them 
additional insurance on permanent plans. 
The contrast in the cost to the volume 
exposed is difficult to overcome. True, 
the older agent, when his prospects have 
advanced financially, can sell on top of 
the government, the Social Security 
benefits, and on top of Group life insur- 
ance benefits, but the market for the 
younger agent seems to be seriously cur- 
tailed. And yet, the American public 
should have the American Agency Sys- 
tem continually replenished with com- 
petent new agents. 

“T believe our membership feels that 
life insurance serves its best purpose 
either as the reserves take care of a re- 
tirement and emergency need or when 
the face value of the contract enables 
the beneficiaries to live their lives as the 
insured would have wished. It seems 
that the American Agency System pro- 
duces insurances that accomplish one or 
the other of these objectives in the ma- 
jority of instances. Research should dis- 
close whether or not Group life insur- 
ance on marginal groups, which is based 
on a yearly renewable term and an 
average age, having no reserve values, 
matures to the same benefit of the 
American insuring public. Further, it 
should be determined whether associa- 
tion groups can hope to achieve this end, 
when labor turnover is considered, lack 
of agent’s services is figured, and the 
fact that no individual employer is re- 
sponsible or interested in conversion at 
the time of termination of employment 
is taken into account. 

Criticises “Association Type of Group” 

“We hope that nothing in the forego- 
ing will be interpreted to mean that your 
life underwriters association is opposed 
to Group life insurance as presently 
constituted on the employer-employe 
basis, but we do view with some alarm 
the expansion of the Group life idea in 
loosely associated fields. The employer, 
through his personnel department, offers 
certain advice, etc., which cannot be se- 
cured in the association type of group. 
The employer, of necessity, is interested 
in maintaining an average age among 
employes. This is not true in the asso- 
ciation type of group. The employer 
should and can give information about 
conversion rights in the event of sever- 
ance of employment. The association 
group will have difficulty with this mat- 
ter, we believe. Finally, is it in the in- 
terest of the American insuring public 
to depend upon term rather than perma- 
nent insurance?” concluded Mr. Hobbs. 
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New York City Ass’n 
Sales Congress Program 


WILL BE HELD HERE MARCH lI11 





Six Prominent Speakers Featured at 
All-Day Session; Chairman Is 
James Elton Bragg 





Six prominent speakers will be fea- 
tured at the sales congress of the Life 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
New York, March 11, at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania. Theme of this year’s 
sales congress, which is under the chair- 
manship of James Elton Bragg, CLU, 
Guardian Life, is “Expanding Our Hori- 
zons.” 

Lead-off speaker will be Walter A. 
Craig, CLU, State Mutual, Philade!phia, 
and editor of the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Society of Chartered Life Under- 
writers, who will direct his message to 
those fieldmen who want to increase 
their opportunities to present life insur- 
ance to receptive prospects. 

Fernand De Haerne, CLU, manager of 
the Montreal agency of La Sauvegarde, 
will reveal a sales plan for smaller busi- 
ness insurance cases which has increased 
the personal production of all the agents 
in his organization. 

Ralph G. Engelsman, general agent 
of Penn Mutual in New York City, will 
survey the basic needs for life insur- 
ance and the dominant motives which 
lead people to buy life insurance. 

David Stock, member of the New 
York Bar and former tax attorney in the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue in Wash- 
ington, will lead a panel discussion on 
“Deferred Compensation Contracts.” Mr. 
Stock will also deliver a talk on “More 
Life Insurance Dollars to Meet Infla- 
tion,” from the point of view of the 
lawyer who is a buyer of life insurance. 

Lynn H. Broaddus, manager, Guardian 
Life, Chicago, will repeat the talk “Self- 
Management—The Automatic Guarantee 
of Success,” which he has delivered be- 
fore association members in other cities 
in the United States and Canada. 

The program will be rounded-out by 
David B. Fluegelman, CLU, who is presi- 
dent of the New York State Association, 
trustee of the National Association, past 
president of the New York City Associa- 
tion, and a life and qualifying member 
of the Million Dollar Round Table. The 
title of his talk will be “A Philosophy 
of Selling.” 


Tom Collins, mayor of Dayton, Texas, 
who represents Great American Reserve 
of Dallas, set a record for that com- 
pany by producing more than a million 
dollars of new business in ten months 
of 1947. A newcomer to insurance, he 
wrote more than 500 individual policies 
in ten months including accident and 
health contracts. As result of his pro- 
duction Mr. Collins was elected presi- 
dent of the company’s Life Club for 
1948 and vice president of its Commis- 
sion Club, placing second by a narrow 
margin. 


TALKS IN SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
S. D. Weissman, Boston insurance 
agent, in a talk on Social Security be- 
fore the Life Underwriters Association 
of Springfield, Mass., made an appeal 


Made Lawrence, Mass., G.A. 





DESMOND J. LIZOTTE 


Mutual 
Lizotte as general 


Massachusetts Life has 
pointed Desmond J. 
agent at Lawrence, Mass., succeeding 
the late William H. Jaquith, 2nd. For- 
merly with the Prudential, Mr. Lizotte 
served three with the 
Army Air Corps returning to that com- 
pany after discharge in 1945. He later 
was eastern division field supervisor for 
Mutual Trust Life at Northampton. 
Since January he has been in agency 
Massachusetts Mutual. 


Wm. H. Foreman Associate 
General Agent, Newark 


Mutual Benefit Life announced ap- 
pointment of William H. Foreman as 
associate general agent at Newark work- 
ing with General Agent B. C. Thurman. 
He has been connected with the Newark 
agency for twenty-five years, since 1936 
as supervisor in recruiting and training. 
Mr. Foreman has served as vice presi- 
dent of the Life Supervisors Association 
of Northern New Jersey. 


ap- 


years abroad 


work for 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE MEMBER 

Clifford C. Meldrum, sales promotion 
manager of the New York City Arthur 
V. Youngman Agency, Mutual Benefit 
Life, has been elected to membership on 
the agents’ advisory committee of the 
company. This committee will serve in an 
advisory capacity on matters affecting 
the agency force of the company and 
will assist in production campaigns, con- 
vention programs and similar problems. 
Mr. Meldrum is one of six men from the 
entire field force elected by their fellow 
agents to membership on the committee. 


General Agent at Utica 


Benjamin Rothschild has been ap- 
pointed general agent of Columbian Na- 
tional Life in Utica, N. Y., with offices 
in the Gardner Building. He has been 
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1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Tells How Actuaries Aided 
U.S. Navy’s War Operations 


The contribution of actuaries to the 
scientific analysis of naval warfare prob- 
lems was valuable, said John B. Lathrop 
of Operations Evaluation Group of 
Navy, addressing junior branch, Ac- 
tuaries Club of New York, at its 
February meeting. He is now with 
Naval War College. With actuarial di- 
vision, Union Labor Life from 1927 to 
1943 Mr. Lathrop joined the Antisub- 
marine Warfare Operations Research 
Group of the Navy working in scientific 
fields. He served at naval bases on 
Caribbean assignments, later working 
with British groups in London. He was 
awarded the President’s Certificate of 
Merit. 

Attending the meeting were a number 
of actuaries who had been with the 
Operations Evaluation Group as well as 
some who served as Navy combat offi- 
cers. Discussions were of unusual in- 
terest. Next meeting of the club will 
be in Newark the latter part of March. 





Actuarial Associateships 


To Conn. General Personnel 


Martina Doyle, George D. Chester, 
Charles A. Ormsby and F. Russell 
Schneider of Connecticut General Life, 
have been awarded Associateships in the 
Actuarial Society of America and Amer- 
ican Institute of Actuaries. Miss Doyle 
joined Connecticut General in 1942. She 
received her B.A. from St. Joseph Col- 
lege in 1940 and her M.A. in 1942 from 
Yale University. Mr. Chester was grad- 
uated from Trinity College in 1929. He 
joined Connecticut General in 1945 after 
several years’ teaching experience in 
mathematics and physics. Mr. Ormsby 
received his bachelor’s and master’s de- 
grees from University of Michigan. 
Prior to joining the Connecticut General 
in 1945 he taught mathematics. During 
the war he served as aeronautical engi- 
neer and research mathematician for the 
3ell Aircraft Corp. Mr. Schneider was 
graduated from Wesleyan University in 
1940. During the war he was:a captain 
in the U. S. Army Air Corps, and served 
as communications officer. He joined 
Connecticut General in 1947. Mr. Schnei- 
der is a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 


Prudential Tulsa Change 


Appointment of Roscoe L. Vrooman 
as manager of the Prudential’s district 
office in Tulsa, Okla., and promotion of 
Hjalmar F. Hillman to succeed him as 
district manager at Lincoln, Nebr., was 
announced this week. Mr. Vrooman re- 





New Income Disability Clause 


Pays $10 monthly per $1,000 to age 65 if dis- 
ability occurs before 55, and IN ADDITION 
MATURES the policy as an ENDOWMENT at 
65. Six mos. waiting period. Issue ages 18-50. 


NON-CAN. A. & H. NOW AVAILABLE. 


Samuel D. Rosan Agency, Inc. 
General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
76 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 

Whitehall 4-7697 











New Penn Mutual Posts for 
E. C. Brown, J. M. Huebner 


Edgar C. Brown has been appointed 
supervisor of applications for Penn Mu- 
tual and John M. Huebner, associate 
supervisor of applications. With Penn 
Mutual since 1901 Mr. Brown’s first 
work was copying applications. He went 
into inspection division; then into lay 
underwriting and became general under- 
writer. Successive posts which followed 
were registrar, assistant supervisor, as- 
sociate supervisor, supervisor of appli- 
cations. 

John M. Huebner, assistant to vice 
president, underwriting department, is a 
son of Dr. S. S. Huebner. A graduate 
of Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce and University of Pennsy!- 
vania Law School he entered Penn’s law 
department. While in law school he 
was on editorial board of Law Review. 
During the war he was with U. S. Naval 
Reserves. He has specialized in home 
office underwriting department. 


Teachers I. & A. Changes 


Teachers Insurance & Annuity of 
New York announces several changes 
in its staff. Walter Mahlstedt, with the 
concern since 1929 and a security analyst 
in the Carnegie-Teachers Cooperative 
Investment Office, has been made as- 
sistant treasurer. Thomas C. Edwards, 
Jr., formerly with the Clifford L. Mc 
Millen agency of Northwestern Mutual, 
has been named insurance counsellor; 
Robert A. McMillan, formerly of Inter- 
national Business Machines, is now 
tabulating supervisor; Maurice D. Stack, 
previously with Carnegie Corp., has 
been appointed annuity counsellor. 


Definition of Life by Edward Arling- 
ton Robinson: “A spiritual kindergarten 
in which all the bewildered children are 


























for the creation of company associations in business in Utica for twenty-five places G. Carl White, recently appointed trying to spell God with the wrong 
of insurance agents. years. regional manager in the home office. blocks.” 
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JOHN HANCOCK FULL LINE SERVICE 
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Training Council Chairman 





VINCENT B. COFFIN 


Vincent B. Coffin, vice president of 


Connecticut Mutual Life, was  unani- 
mously elected chairman of the Life Un 
derwriter Training Council at the first 
annual meeting of the board of trustees, 
February 24. Mr. 


the board since its inception. He has 


Coffin has been on 


always shown an unusual interest in life 
underwriter education and __ training. 
From 1926 to 1928 he was director of the 
the life insurance training course at New 
York University, following which he be- 
came educational director for Penn Mu- 
tual and vice president of Connecticut 
Mutual in 1940. 

Also elec ted to office were Edward L. 
Reiley, CLU, general agent for the Mu- 
tual Benefit Life in P hiladelphia, as vice 
chairman; and Maxwell L. Hoffman, di- 
rector of field service of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, as as- 
sistant treasurer. James E. Rutherford, 
NALU executive vice president, and 
Charles J. Zimmerman, CLU, assistant 
managing director of the Life Insurance 
Agency Management Association were 
reelected treasurer and secretary, re- 
spectively. 

Other members of the board are Clif- 
ford H. Orr, CLU, general agent for the 
National Life of Vermont; Walter E. 
Barton, CLU agency manager for the 
Union Central Life, New York; Paul 
F. Clark, CLU, president of John Han- 
cock Mutual Life; E. A. Roberts, presi- 
dent of Fidelity Mutual, and Benjamin N. 
Woodson, CLU, executive vice president 
Commonwealth Life. Members of the 
board were outspoken in their praise of 
the leadership which Mr. Coffin has fur- 
nished the Council in the capacity of 
chairman since its inauguration. 

General agents and managers in the 
New York area met on Thursday, March 
4, with Edmund L. G. Zalinski, CLU, 
managing director of the Council, and 
Levi E. Bottens, CLU, administrative 
assistant, together with class instructors 
and a number of students in the pilot 
classes pursuing the LUTC course, to 
discuss the effectiveness of the course. 


APPOINTED GENERAL AGENTS 


Manhattan Life, New York, has an- 
nounced the appointment of the insur- 
ance service agency of Knox and Co. as 
general agents in Oakland, Cal. Knox 
and Co., established in 1943, is a co- 
partnership of Paul A. Knox and _ his 
wile. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Knox have an 
extensive insurance background. In 1933 
Mrs Knox went to work in the casualty 
insurance field, while Mr. Knox started 
as an agent of Penn Mutual. Mrs. 
Knox is now learning the life insurance 
business and will soon take her examina- 
tion for an agent’s license. 


Emerson, N’western Mutual, 


Kalamazoo General Agent 
Ralph W. 
of agencies for Northwestern Mutual 
Life, has been appointed general agent 
at Kalamazoo, Mich., effective April 1. 
He will succeed W. Roy Bryant, who is 


Emerson, assistant director 


retiring as general agent after twenty- 
one years in the southwestern Michigan 


territory, but will remain as a member 


of the Kalamazoo agency. 

Mr. Emerson joined the Northwestern 
Mutual in 1927 as a part-time agent 
while still attending college. Upon grad- 
uating from the University of Kansas 
in 1929, he began full-time selling in 
Kansas City, Kans., and later served as 
district agent there. He was agency 
supervisor for the Kansas agency and 
later for the St. Louis agency of the 
Northwestern. 

In 1932 Mr. Emerson was awarded the 
CLU designation, and in the same year 
won his company’s Gold Button award 
for consecutive yearly increases in per- 
sonal production. He holds the Cer- 
tificate of Agency Management of the 
American College of Life Underwriters, 
and is a graduate of the LIAMA School 
in Agency Management. Except for 
time spent as an officer in the Navy 
during the recent war, Mr. Emerson 
has been assistant director of agencies 
of the Northwestern Mutual since April 
1, 1939. 


a eae Mutual 
Makes Several Changes 


Recent changes in the home office staff 
of Massachusetts Mutual Life include 
appointment of William R. Christmas as 
assistant actuarv; John R. Hartley and 
Carroll G. McQueen as agency assis- 
tants. 

Mr. Christmas is a Fellow of both the 
Actuarial Society and American Insti 
tute, graduate of McGill University with 
honors in mathematics, going with Sun 
Life of Canada prior to war service in 
the Royal Canadian Navy. During the 
past two years he has been assistant 
actuary of Monarch Life. 

Mr. Hartley has been assistant to 
General Agent McNally at poker 
since service in the Navy. Graduate of 
University of Michigan Law School, he 
was formerly an agency supervisor for 
Acacia Mutual and entered fhe business 
in 1939 in Seattle with Penn Mutual 

Mr. McQueen joined Massachusetts 
Mutual in 1931, saw service in South 
Pacific as lieutenant in the Navy, re- 
joining the company after discharge 7 
1946. He is a native of Springfield and 
graduate of ‘Mortheente rn University 


DIRECTOR MUTUAL TRUST LIFE 
Fayette S. Dunn, New York lawyer, 
has been elected a director of Mutual 
Trust Life of Chicago. A Missourian 
admitted to the New York bar in 1936, 
he is attorney for Otis Elevator Co. 
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Retires From Mutual Life 





DWIGHT S. BEEBE 


After twenty years’ service with Mu- 
tual Life of New York, Dwight S. Beebe 
retired March 1 as vice’ president 
and treasurer of the company. Prior to 
his present position he was for years 
vice president and finaricial manager. 
Graduate of Yale, he was with the Pru- 
dential before joining Mutual Life. Mr. 
Beebe was praesent identified with a 
number of railroad reorganizations dur- 
ing the depression of the ’30’s, being 
chairman of the Bondholders Protective 
Committee of Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific Railway Co., one of the most 
complicated of the many railroad reor- 
ganizations of that period. He was chief 
witness in tl is connec tio n before the 
TNEC which looked into life insurance 
companies’ part in railroad reorganiza- 
tions. 






Northern Life of Seattle set an all- 
time high in new business production in 
1947 and increased its assets by $40,- 
(600.000. 





It pays to have 


Every case submitted receives the personal 


attention of the General Agent 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL 


of Philadelphia 
‘107 William Street, New York 7 





THE SULLIVAN AGENCY 


your account in this office. 








LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WHitehall 4-5926 





Several Security Mutual 
Staff Promotions Made 


At the annual meeting of Security 
Mutual Life, Binghamton, New York, 
President Frederick D. Russell an- 
nounced the promotion of Cornelius C. 
Van Patten, company 
1929, to vice president and treasurer and 
Richard A. Keiser, 


and auditor, to secretary. Four other 


treasurer since 
assistant secretary 


company officials were also advanced to 
new posts: Howard D. Brown was 
named auditor; Richard E. Gehr, as- 
sistant auditor; Ford C. Handy, super- 
intendent of tabulating; Gordon B. 
Hines, assistant underwriter. All other 
former officers were approved by the 
board of directors and reelected. 

Mr. Russell said that total life insur- 
ance had increased more than 14% last 
year totaling $194,438,976. Assets were 
increased by more than four million dol- 
lars to a new high of $47,058,015, while 
policyowners surplus reached the high 
of $2,427,501. 

1947 ITS BEST ‘YEAR 
North American Re., Soon To Be 
25 Years Old, Has $320,000,000 


Life Reinsurance in Force 


North American Reassurance Co., 
which will be twenty-five years old in 
April. had its best year in 1947. Its life 
reinsurance in force at end of the year 
was $320,000,000 and its assets approxi- 
mately $23,400,000. 

Officers of the company are Lawrence 
M. Cathles, president; J. Howard Oden, 
first vice president; Raymond A. Burke, 
assistant vice president: Henry M. 
Cathles, secretary; William S. Connell, 
actuary and assistant secretary; Dr. 
James T. Montgomery, medical director 
and assistant secretary; Dr. E. W. Beck- 
with, consulting medical director: and 
William R. Chappell, : assistant treasurer. 





WASHINGTON NATIONAL GAINS 


President Kendall Reson Increases in 
Every Department; Assets Rise 
to $87,528,003 
Assets of the Washington National 
Insurance Co., Evanston, Ill., increased 
more than 10% during 1947 reaching 
$87,528,003 at the year’s end, accordine 
to the thirty-seventh annual financial 
statement released February 16 by Pres- 
ident G. R. Kendall. Total life insurance 
in force came to $461,370,092, an increase 

of $50,132,987. 

During 1947 Washington National’s 
premium income rose from $25,215,929 to 
$28,907,231, an increase of $3,691,302. In 
the same period excess security to pol- 
icyowners increased from $13,703,639 to 
a new high of $16,039,913. 

“Every department of the company 
made a subs tantial increase over the 
previous year,” said Mr. Kendall, “and 
the company anticipates that 1948 will 
produce even greater gains. 


New York Like Buys Notes 


Brunswick Pulp & Paper Co., Bruns- 
wick, Ga., has sold -to New York Life 
$3,200,000 314% notes due in 1963 to 
New York Life. 
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N. Y. Managers 


Meeting at 


“reams Springs 





Everyone Plays a Public 


Relations Role — Hull 


At the Saratoga Springs conference 
of New York State managers and gen- 
eral agents last week Roger Hull, vice 
president, Mutual Life, declared that all 
agents, managers and home office people 
can improve public relations in life in- 
surance; or they can be a damaging in- 
fluence. 

Discussing the agent’s role Mr. Hull 
said that it is his duty to find out, in 
contacts with his policyholders and 
others, what criticisms exist, to change 
his methods in meeting the criticism 
and to tell the new story to the public. 


Important Questions 


Mr. Hull asked some pertinent ques- 
tions on the subject: 

The field man talks to many clients and 
prospects on the ‘phone daily. Are his 
telephone manners all they should be? 

He writes many tetters to clients and 
prospects. Are they cordial, human and 
simple, or are they cold and filled with 
technical phrases difficult for people to 
understand? Many in the business 
erroneously assume that policyholders 
have greater knowledge of life insur- 
ance than is actually the case. Clients 
will be grateful for life insurance letters 
that they can understand. 

Are letters from policyholders and 
prospects written to agents for informa- 
tion promptly answered? It might be 
interesting, said Mr. Hull, for field men 
to keep a time sheet on correspondence 
for sixty or ninety days to note if the 
results are satisfactory. 

What is the record on the follow-up 
by mail or personal call of inquiries 
received from advertising or sales pro- 
motion literature? Good will generated 
by prompt follow-up is in the reverse 
if there is neglect. 

Are agents making sales based on 
needs and proper programming, or are 
they merely selling policies? And is 
selling talk too technical? In making 
a sale is the agent creating or losing 
friendship ? Has confidence been lost 
through high pressure methods? 


Role of the Manager 


Mr. Hull then discussed the man- 
ager’s part in formation of opinion 
about life insurance. Toleration of in- 
efficiency and improper training and 
supervision for agents build public ifl 
will for the company. Mr. Hull enumer- 
ated procedures which a manager must 
follow to create a good public impres- 
sion. Here are some of them: 

Manager should see that his most 
competent agents meet with substantial 
people. They should help agents become 
members and active participants in civic 
organizations. At each regular agency 
meeting at least one sound public re- 
lations idea for use by agents should 
be provided. Manager should help agents 
in preparing a regular program of sales 
promotion and local advertising. Agents 
should be informed of all important 
company actions, with interpretation of 
reasons therefor. All policyholders either 
when they call or write should be 
handled courteously, promptly and in- 
telligently. Constructive and _ tactful 
criticism as to manners, Appearance and 
speech of the agent is proper. Technique 
used in letters to insured and prospects 
can be improved by regular review of 
agent’s correspondence. 

Company’s Own Public Relations 

But to be 


completely effective in 


public relations the field forces must also 
be aided by a sound program emanating 
from the home office. The major re- 
sponsibility for formulating and execut- 





ing a strong program of public rela- 
tions rests squarely with top manage- 
ment. He gave an example of what his 
own company is doing in this direction. 
Some of these activities of Mutual Life 
follow: 

1. When a form comes up for reprint 
it is reviewed by public relations and 
law departments in an effort to shorten 
and simplify it and eliminate unnecces- 
sary legal and technical phraseology. An 
example: In 1940 the Mutual Life had 


ROGER HULL 


seventy-five forms requiring notary pub- 
lic acknowledgement. These acknowlege- 
ments caused inconvenience and were 
irritating to agents and public. In 1946 
all but two of these forms were elimi- 
nated. At present the company has no 
form requiring a notary public’s ac- 
knowledgement. Numerous other forms 
have been reviewed, streamlined, simpli- 
fied. 

2. New 1948 life insurance contract, 
although carefully drawn legally, con- 
tains no “wherefores,” “hereinbefores,” 
“and/or” or “to wits.” Every effort has 
been made to keep the language simple 
and crystal clear. Prior to this revision 
the policy form contained 4,420 words. 
Now it has 3,922 words. 


Guide Letters In Connection With 
Manuals 


3. Company, with the aid of a cor- 
respondence specialist, developed manu- 


als containing more than 2,000 “guide” 
letters, written in a friendly, conver- 
sational style, stripped of technical 


language. Letter clinics were established; 
meetings were conducted regularly in 
every department to improve letter- 
writing techniques. Time controls have 
been set up to detect bottlenecks, cor- 
rect them and speed up replies. Well 
over 90% of company’s correspondence 
is now answered within three days. 
Letters requiring more than that time 
usually involve special handling, but even 
they are acknowledged promptly with 
the promise that complete information 
will be forwarded as soon as possible. 

4. Publicity and advertising activities 
furnish tools for building prestige of 
individual agents as well as of the com- 
pany itself. Hundreds of news stories 
about individual agencies and _ their 
agents were released in 1947. Among the 
seven separate advertising campaigns 








being conducted by the company one 
consists of preparation of a large num- 
ber of advertising “mats” for use by 
the agent in his local newspapers. 

5. To assure an alert, progressive of- 
fice staff serving policyholders the com- 
pany has set up extensive training 
courses for employes, paying all their 
expenses if they want to learn about 
life insurance and offering the additional 
incentive of automatic salary increz ASeS 
for successful completion of life insur- 
ance courses. 

6. Enlisting aid of local newspapers 
in helping find lost policyholders and 
beneficiaries. Wen, 

7. Program to check up on opera- 
tions of company through direct  in- 
quiries directed to policyholders, such 
as inquiry about change of beneficiary 
cases. 

8. Program to check up on operations 
of company. An illustration: an inquiry 
was sent direct to policyholders in con- 
nection with the last 250 change of 
beneficiary cases, object being to learn 
whether the changes had been satisfac- 
torily made. 


RUTHERFORD ON WHITTAKER 

In giving his opinion of the Saratoga 
Springs address of Vice President E. 
Whittaker of The Prudential James E. 
Rutherford, executive vice president, 
NALU, said that it was frank, to the 
point and was a very sizab'e contribu- 
tion to the subject of mass selling. 

“T am glad to know that the area of 
differences with respect to Group Life 
coverage is constantly being narrowed,” 
he said. 


Instruct on Family Life 
In Secondary Schools 


A long range educational program de- 
signed to give American youth a more 
thorough preparation for home = and 
family life by teaching the principles of 
family security in secondary schools is 
being launched by a group of educators 
in cooperation with the Institute of Life 
Insurance. The announcement was made 
at the annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Association of School Administrators 
by Dr. Herold C. Hunt, general superin- 
tendent of schools in Chicago and presi- 
dent of the association. 

“This program seeks to help boys and 
girls learn to meet family responsibili- 
ties they will have to meet anyway,” Dr. 
Hunt said. “Before graduating from 
high school, they should have some ex- 
posure to this problem of family rela- 
tionships. The specific plans are in 
keeping with a resolution passed at last 
year’s meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators, calling on 
the schools to give American youth a 
more thorough preparation for family 
and home life. The association feels 
that this is a vital educational theory.” 

Among those engaged in the prelim- 
inary work on this program are: Dr. 
Hunt; Dr. Benjamin C. Willis, superin- 
tendent of schools at Yonkers, N. Y., 
and chairman of the Commission on Life 
Adjustment Education for Youth which 
was recently appointed by Dr. John 
Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation; Dr. Thomas H. Briggs, director 
of the Consumer Education Study of the 
National Association of Secondary 
School Principals; Dr. David McCahan, 
director of the Huebner Foundation for 
Insurance Education; and Dr. John A. 
Stevenson, president of Penn Mutual 
Life and a director of Temple Univer- 
sity, University of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Chicago. 

The educators have been working on 
the plan for the past several months 
with Holgar J. Johnson, president, In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, and R. Wilfred 
Kelsey, director of the Institute’s Edu- 
cational Division, who will coordinate 
the program. 


Merchandising Trends 
(Continued from Page 7) 


tary, who is in charge of these sales- 
men, tells me that in only three ont of 
forty-six terminations did the men we 
released have adequate markets. 

“One other observation on the termi- 
nations as a group: in the great maj rity 
of cases the salesman was under the 
supervision of a general agent, rather 
than a manager. If this fact has sig- 
nificance it may suggest that the ex- 
perienced general agent, quite nz aturally, 
does not follow the book as closely as 
does the salaried manager. 


What Results Show 


“Now let us look at the rest of the pic- 
ture. What positive results have we 
had? We are so accustomed to think in 
terms of production that although the 
usual production factors need not be 
kept for this group, we have done so for 
comparative purposes. 

“First—our failures produced paid 
business of $5,184 per man per month 
until resignation or discharge. There 
are twenty-seven salesmen still in their 
first year of employment; they have 
averaged $9,793 per man per month. 

“All salesmen who have completed 
one year of selling (thirty-three) aver- 
aged $19,862 per man per month. Sa'es- 
men who have completed two years of 
service (thirteen) have averaged $21,390 
per man per month. Total production 
of salaried salesmen during 1947 was 
slightly better than $11 million. The 
average monthly salary of thirty-three 
salesmen who have completed one year 
is $263 with additional incentive pay 
averaging $772.28 for the year. 

“The average monthly salary of thir- 
teen salesmen who have completed two 
years is $220, with additional incentive 
pay during the second year averaging 
$1,522.40. Of this group all but one re- 
ceived a salary increase for the third 
year, the average salary increase being 
$49.60 monthly. The one decrease was 
$15 a month. Expressed differently, on 
averages each man in this group earned 
$3,604.42 his first year, $4,162.40 his sec- 
ond, and had a salary increase of almost 
$50 a month as he started his third 
year. 

“For the entire group, the lowest 
monthly salary was $150; the highest 
$450. Twenty-nine out of thirty-three 
received incentive pay during their first 
year; a low of $57.69 and a high of 
$2,430.27. Four received salary reduc- 
tions the second year. Twelve out of 
thirteen received incentive pay for their 
second year; a low of $122.37 and a high 
of $3,628.55. These twelve received sal- 
ary increases for the third year; the 
lowest increase earned was $12.50, the 
highest $112.50 per month.” 


KENTUCKY GROUP BILL 


Preserves Trustee Provision Necessary 
in Labor Field; Controls Certain 
Association Coverage 
House Bill 355, recently introduced 
in Kentucky legislature, is reported to 
go along with Sections 1, 2 and 3 of the 
Commissioners’ Group Insurance Defi- 
nition. It contains a new Section 4 
which preserves the trustee provision 
necessary in the labor field, but elimi- 
nates individual employers and partners, 
but not their employes; and, if used for 
trade association coverage, 75% of the 
employer members of such an associa- 
tion must participate on the employer 
payall basis. In determining this 75%, 
employer members who did have Group 
plans are excluded from the calculation. 
The framers of the bill believe it 
will permit trustee cases, such as New 
York hotels Group, but will effectively 
control the professional and_ national 
trade associations type of coverage 
which have been criticized by some 
Group writing companies as well as field 

men. 
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Prudential Gets Part 
Of Gibraltar Rock 


GIFT FROM BRITISH EMPIRE 
Will Be Flown to Los Angeles and Be 
in Cornerstone of Company’s 
Western Home Office 

a gesture underscoring the friend- 
ship and peace that exists between the 
British Empire and the United States 
a ton and a half of the Rock of Gibral- 
tar was given to The 
week. Peter Mennell, British Consul in 
New York, made the presentation to 
Carrol M. Shanks, president of Pruden- 
tial which adopted the ancient bastion 
as its trademark many years ago. 

“This stone is a symbol rich with 
meauing,” said President Shanks in ac- 
cepting the gift. “We think of Gibraltar 
as invincible, unconquerable, the key to 
the security of a continent, and a moral 
anchor of civilization. Today, this 
friendly gesture gives new and richer 
meaning to the ageless Rock of Gibral- 
tar. It symbolizes the strength of the 
friendship between our two countries 
which should be an inspiration to a 
world torn by fear and mistrust.” 

The ceremony took place at the New- 
ark Airport hangar of American Air- 
lines which then flew the giant piece to 
Los Angeles where it will form part of 
the cornerstone of Prudential’s Western 
home office. The Prudential adopted 
the Rock of Gibraltar as its trademark 
and first used it in advertising in 1896 
while John F. Dryden was _ president. 
Inspiration for selecting the Rock as a 
symbol of the ideal and goal of The 
Prudential envisoned for life insurance 
was Mortimer Remington, an advertis- 
ing man. The section of the Rock came 
here by boat. 





Prudential this 


_R. K. Lindop Fifth Among 


Monarch Agencies in 1947 
agency staff of Ralph K. 
agent, Monarch Life 
in New York City, were guests recently 
at the home office in Springfield, Mass., 
in recognition of their outstanding pro- 
duction in 1947, the second year of the 
agency. 


The entire 
Lindop, general 


Hitting a fast pace, the Lindop 
agency closed the year with paid-for 
life insurance volume of $1,148,500 and 
$48,200 in A. & H. premium income. 
Judged by the Monarch’s standards of 
excellence of performance, this record 
qualified Mr. Lindop for appointment to 
the General Agent’s Advisory Council 
composed of the five leading general 
agents of the company. In addition, all 
of his full time producers qualified for 
the President’s Club. 

Monarch’s measuring rods for excel- 
lence of performance are (1) low lapse 
ratio; (2) high retention rate as to man- 
power; (3) agents qualifying for Lead- 
ers and President’s clubs, and (4) gain 
of insurance in force. In all of these 
the Lindop Agency ranked high. 





Remand Daniel Dies 


Raymund Daniel, who was executive 
secretary of the Industrial Insurers 
Conference at Atlanta, Ga., until he 
retired January 1, 1946, and went to 
Lyerly, Ga., to live, died March 1 at 
Summerville, Ga. Mr. Daniel had been 
assistant managing editor of the Atlanta 
Journal and for a number of years, 
before joining the Industrial Insurers 
Conference, was associate editor of the 
Insurance Field at Atlanta. The funeral 
was held Wednesday of this week at 
Atlanta. 


Ray Moss, state senator from Pine- 
ville, Ky., where he is a banker and 


insurance agent, is being strongly men- 
tioned in the press, as a likely successor 
to the late Congressman John M. Rob- 
ison, Barbourville, Ky. 


Northwestern Mutual Change at Kalamazoo 





Northwestern Mutual Life announced 


the 


as 


to succeed W. Roy 


W. ROY BRYANT RALPH W. EMERSON 
tiring as general agent after twenty- 
years in the territory. 
pointment appears on 


issue. 


Emerson 
Mich., 


who is re- 


appointment of Ralph W. 
general agent at Kalamazoo, 
Bryant, 
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Theres LIFE iz the BERKSHIRE 
our NEW. 


FIVE YEAR TERM RENEWABLE 
TO AGE 60 POLICY 


Offers the ideal solution to the problem of 





providing adequate, long term life insurance 
protection at very modest cost. 

For example, the benefits and provisions 
of this unique contract make it especially 
attractive to the man who wants, in event of 
early death, a comfortable anchor to windward 





or hedge against possible financial loss to his 
family, his estate or his business. 

The Berkshire’s Five Year Term Renewable 
to Age 60 provides life insurance protection 
for five years on a level annual premium basis. 

At the end of the five year period, the 
policy may be renewed without evidence of 





insurability, upon request and payment of the 
premium at the attained age for successive five year periods . . . except 
that the final renewal shall carry protection only to age 60. 
The Berkshire’s Five Year Term Renewable to Age 60 policy also 
provides very desirable conversion privileges. 
Complete information concerning 
this new policy is now available to 


Brokers and Surplus Writers upon e 
request. 


“& f f ° A 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 1851 
HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


If you are a full time Agent of 
any Company we solicit your surplus 
business only. 





PITTSFIELD, MASS. GENERAL AGENT 


-one 


Story of the ap- 
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Secured by your 
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Renewal Commissions 


Confidential arrangements 


made thru National Bank 


Experienced background 


(GEORGE F. REDELL 
West 42nd Street 


York 18, N. 
39-7341 


LOngacre 








Reelected La. Commissioner 





WADE O. MARTIN 


Wade O. Martin, Jr., 
State and Insurance Commissioner for 
Louisiana, was reelected in the Demo- 
primary held in that state on 
February 24. Commissioner Martin de- 
feated his opponent by one of the largest 
ever re- 


Secretary of 
cratic 


over 225,000 votes, 
ceived by a candidate for state office 
who had organized opposition in that 
state. His vote was the highest of any 
candidate in the February 24 primary. 
He is now completing his first four- 
year term and is presently serving as 
president of the National Association of 
Secretaries of State. Although a vir- 
tual newcomer to the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners, Com- 
missioner Martin has served on several 
important committees and as zone 
chairman and member of the executive 
committee of that organization. 


Gale F. Johnston Elected 
Metropolitan Life Director 


majorities, 


Gale F. Johnston, president of Mer- 
cantile-Commerce Bank’ & Trust Co. 
of St. Louis, has been elected to the 


board of directors of Metropolitan Life. 
Prior to his election as president of 
the St. Louis bank in February, 1947, 
Mr. Johnston was a second vice presi- 
dent of Metropolitan Life at the home 
office and previous to that was South- 
western regional Group sales manager 
for Metropolitan Life in St. Louis. 


Phillip J. Cross, manager of the Pater- 
son N. J. branch of Colonial Life, 
addressed the recent meeting of the 
Monmouth County chapter of the Life 
Underwriters Association. 
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Union Mutual 16% Gain 
In New Life Business 


COMPANY IS CENTURY OLD 
Entered Seven States in 1947; Assets 
Increased 9%; Pioneering Record 
of Company 
The Union Mutual, which is a century 
old, and has more than 100,000 policy- 
holders, ended the year 1947 with $44,- 
861,000 assets, an increase of 9%, In- 
surance in force December 31, 1947, was 
$176,028,000. Total company income dur- 
ing the year exceeded $9,000,000. Mort- 
gage loans increased $2,000,000 during 
the year and now total more than $5,- 

000,000. 

New paid life business was 16% 
greater than 1946 new business ,and 
amounted to $26,207,000. The company 
has paid dividend payments to policy- 
holders for ninety-eight consecutive 
years. Policyholders benefits in 1947 
were $3,138,000 and since organization 
have been $139,003,000. President Irish 
said insurance in force has grown by 
$100,000,000 in less than ten years. 

Sickness and accident and Group de- 
partments also had a good year, sick- 
ness and accident premium income hav- 
ing been in excess of $1,000,000 


Operates in 27 States 


In 1947 the company entered seven 
states—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Kansas, New Mexico, Alabama 
and Arkansas. In all it operates in 
twenty-seven states and in addition 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico and Canada. 

Noteworthy in the company’s early 
history was the association as actuary 
of Elizur Wright, father of the legal 
reserve system. To him belongs the 
credit of originating the net reserve 
valuation, non-forfeiture provisions and 
cash values. In’ 1850 Union Mutual an- 
nounced the issue of the Endowment 
policy, then a new idea in life insur- 
ance production. 

Another Union Mutual first was the 
issuance of insurance on the lives of 
the masters of sailing vessels with the 
payment of extra premiums which is 
generally recognized as the beginning of 
substandard and special class forms. In 
more recent years Union Mutual was 
first New England company to offer 
juvenile insurance and, as a mutual 
company, offering noncancellable, guar- 
anteed renewable sickness and accident 
policies 


Chicago Sales Congress 


Clarence E. Smith, president, Chicago 


\ssociation of Life Underwriters, an- 
nounces that an all-day sales congress 
will be held Saturday, April 3. More 


than a thousand are expected to attend. 

The sales congress committee is com- 
posed of: Aubrey Peters, New York 
Life, chairman; Al Bluhm, Aetna Life; 
Charles Chandler, Prudential; Robert F. 
Jennings, Equitable, N. Y.; Harry Kliff, 
Phoenix Mutual; Milton Ladish, Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance; Duane Redfield, 
United Benefit; C. Rigdon Robb, North- 
western Mutual; George Severance, 
Ohio National; Robert H. Swanson, New 
England Mutual and Ray Wichman, 
Great-West Life. 

North American Life, Toronto, reports 
new business up 8% for 1947 at $65.699,- 
068, with business in force at $445,900,000, 
up $42,500,000. Interest earned, 3.65%. 

George A. Dummert has been ap- 
pointed divisional manager for western 
Manitoba for Confederation Life Asso- 
ciation, Toronto. 


HERMAN REINIS 
Brooklyn General Agent 
The Manhattan Life 
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F. J. Travers Vice President 
American United Life Co. 





F. J. TRAVERS 


Frank J. Travers, for some years a 
second vice president of Na- 
tional Life and with that company since 
1929, has been elected vice president by 
American United Life of Indianapolis to 
be in charge of its securities division. 
Mr. Travers has served as secretary and 
later as chairman of the Financial Sec- 
tion of American Life Convention, has 
been active in the Life Officers Invest- 
ment Seminar held each year at Bloom- 
ington, Ind., being one of the founders, 
and a frequent speaker or lecturer be- 
fore banking groups. 


Lincoln 




















HEARD on the WAY 

















During his talk before the Life Un- 
derwriters Association of the City of 
New York last week, Leroy A. Lincoln, 
president of Metropolitan Life, told his 
audience that he had a life insurance 
creed, and he read it. The creed: 

I believe’ in the institution of life 
insurance and in the maintenance, 
through this institution, of private initi- 
ative and of the security of the Ameri- 
can family. 

I believe in the disciples of this insti- 
tution, those agents who spread its gos- 
pel from the Atlantic to ‘the Pacific. 

I believe in the officers who guide its 
destinies and in that system of law and 
supervision on which is predicated its 
right to public faith and confidence. 

I believe in all those thousands of 
office workers through whose devotion 
to their respective duties and through 
whose cooperation with its agents, the 
whole vast organization functions so 
smoothly. 

I believe in this institution—long may 
it live and serve! 
former president of 
Life Underwriters Association of the 
City of New York and former general 
agent here of State Mutual, has reached 
the age of 80. He can look back on a 
business career which lasted sixty years. 
He left his office in State Mutual for 
the last time in June, 1945. He had a 
coronary attack last July. 

He was an unusually active oresident 
of the New York Association. During 
his presidential term, which was 1921-22, 
the association for the first time passe 
1,0C0 in membership; it established its 


Robert L. Jones, 
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“Many years ago our Company adopted the 
oak tree as its symbol of sturdy growth and deep- 
rooted security for policyholders. These objec- 
tives continue and will continue to be diligently 
pursued. Crown Life policyholders now own over 
200,000 policies in force.’’ —From the President's address 
ot the 47th Annual Meeting, Janucry 23, 1948. 


Policies in Force—$541,872,892.00 


Surplus Funds—S$5, 446,678.26 
New Policies in 1947—$114,923,282.00 


\ Paid or Credited to Policyholders and 
Beneficiaries in 1947—$18, 468,490.64 


a " i. Interest earned in 1947—3.77% 





Crown LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 





The Crown Life is now licensed to operate in 
Alaska — California—Idaho— Indiana — Louisiana — Michigan — 
Minnesota—Missouri—New Jersey—Ohio—Texas—W ashington. 





Assets—$102,000,411.74 


Home Office 
Toronto 











amid <emareey cE ec 


first training school, employed a paid 
secretary; started a sales congress. Mr 
Jones also served for some wears as 
treasurer of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. His first act as 
treasurer was to sign a note for $10,000 
to carry the association from Septem- 
ber, 1922, to January, 1923. 

February 21 was a happy day for 
Charles E. Ives, retired insurance agency 
manager, as his orchestral set, “Three 
Places in New England,” was played by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Car- 
negie Hall. It had two previous public 





CHARLES E. IVES 


performances—one in Town Hall, New 
York, and the other in Paris during 


1931. Critics here and in Paris called 
the music original, skillful and very 
much in the American tradition since 


American folk tunes were ingeniously 
worked into the score. 
At 73, Mr. Ives is now accepted as 


one of this country’s greatest com- 
posers of serious music. He began his 
insurance career as a Mutual Life 


clerk in 1906 and in 1909 he and Juliar 
S. Myrick became managers of a Mu: 
tual Life agency here which grew ta 
be one of the best known agencies in 
the country. He began composing music 
during lunch hours and in the evening, 
a fact not generally known in the in- 
surance business. He retired to live in 
Connecticut, since then he has devoted 
much of his time to composition. 

The Boston Symphony on February 
21 was conducted by Richard Burgin 
and the Carnegie Hall audience was 
enthusiastic. 

x ok x 


Nylic Review for February devotes a 
number of pages and pictures to Texas, 
which state New York Life recently re- 
entered and opened branch offices in 
Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth and San 
Antonio. Texas material starts with a 
picture of young Dick Oliver Roever, 
grandson of Dick Oliver, a well known 
New York Life personality, in which 
young Dick is shown signing his first 
life insurance policy as he sits at a desk 
with Mack Bell, the first New York 
Life agent to be appointed in Texas this 
year. 

Unele Francis. 





Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


Consulting Actuaries 


41 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 
Telephone BArclay 7-4443 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Inc. 


FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
Consulting Actuaries , 
INDIANAPOLIS 
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Colonial Life Assets 
Had Increase of 7.2% 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT EVANS 





Premium Receipts Highest in Company’s 
50-Year History; Approximately 
$200,000,000 in Force 





In discussing the highlights in opera- 
tions of the Colonial Life in its Golden 


Anniversary year (1947) President 
Richard B. Evans said that the assets 
had made a 7.2% gain-and at the end 
of the year were $35,644,424. Almost 
30%, of these assets were invested in 
U. S. Government bonds; 28.8% in high 

de public utility, railroad and other 
corporate bonds and 26.8% in well se- 
lected first mortgages, 40% of which 


are insured under the FHA or partially 
euaranteed by VA. The company now 
holds $1,005,222 in mortgages on homes 
of veterans of World War II, granted 
under the provisions of the GI bill of 
rights. 


Outstanding Insurance 


he company’s total life insurance in 
force at the end of the year was $199,- 
172,391, showing an increase of more 
than $16,400,000. Continuing, Mr. Evans 
reported: 

“Premium receipts totaling $6,711,751 
were 8.8% greater than during the pre- 
vious year and were the highest in the 
ompany’s history. Our statutory policy 
reserves as of the year-end totaled $32,- 
519.959, an increase for the year of 
$2,258,341. This included $218,065 in vol- 
untary additions to reserves, thus adding 
to our financial strength for protection 
of our policyholders. 

“During the year the company paid 
$1,554,796 to living policyholders in ma- 


tured endowments, disability benefits 
and policy cash surrender values, and 
$995,994 to beneficiaries in death bene- 
fits. These combined payments were 
5.9% greater than those made during 
1946. The total benefits paid to our 
policyholders and beneficiaries during 


our fifty years of serving the public has 
exceeded $57,500,000.” 


Now G.A, at Chicago 





HOWARD KELLEY 


\s printed in this paper last week, 
Howard Kelley, formerly assistant gen- 
eral agent for Massachusetts Mutual 
Life at Los Angeles, has been made 
general agent at Chicago with offices in 
the Field Building. With a long back- 
ground in life insurance starting in 1925 
in New York, Mr. Kelley joined Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in Cleveland in 1943 be- 
tore going to Los Angeles. 

Clifford S. Bennett, a national director 
ot the American CLU Society, addressed 
the recent dinner meeting of the James- 
town Life Underwriters Association. 





BANKERS LIFE SALES SCHOOL 

Eleven salesmen from seven agencies 
of Bankers Life of Des Moines were in 
attendance at a district sales training 
school in Denver from February 9 
through 13. The school, first in the 
company’s series of four for its agents, 
was under the direction of the sales 
training division. 


Rion Dow, 72, who has been with 
The Travelers at Fort Dodge, Ia. for 
thirty years, died recently. 


F. N. KELLMEYER APPOINTMENT 

Fred N. Kellmeyer has been appointed 
territorial manager, Kenneth W. Con- 
rey Agency, Penn Mutual Life, Pitts- 
burgh. During the past three years he 
has directed the Wheeling, W. Va., unit 
of the agency and he has brought a num- 
ber of new associates into the business 
and the agency. The territorial unit of 
the agency embraces all of the Pitts- 
burgh territory outside of Allegheny 
County and Erie. 


Mrs. Paul Sanborn Dies 


Friends of Paul Sanborn, former chair- 
man of Million Dollar Round Table and 
former Boston general agent of Con- 
necticut Mutual, were grieved to learn 
of the death of his wife. The Sanborns 
had been living at Miami Beach where 
Mrs. Sanborn was at the time of her 
death. 


_ Equitable Life: of Canada has named 
Cyril Gardner-Smith as agency manager 
for Vancouver and district. 





GERIATRICS; 





HELPING OLDER PEO 
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PLES ENJOY LIFE LONGER 


THE HUMAN STOMACH contains about 35 
million glands whose function is to secrete 
gastric 
which 
Normally, between two and three pints of 
gastric juice are exuded into the stomach 
every 24 hours. Nervous stress tends to 
produce spasm with resultant anemia in 
areas of the stomach tissue. This anemic 
condition makes the tissue vulnerable to 
the constant attack of stomach acid and the 
inflammation known as an ulcer results. 














liquid 
acid. 


juice, a clear; colorless 
is one-tenth hydrochloric 














Semi-schematic drawing by Jean E. Hirsch 


Longer life for people past 40 


About one in every ten Americans 
now living will at some time have an 
ulcer. In most cases the ulcer will 
be of the duodenal type, illustrated 
above; the gastric ulcer is less common. 


Once stubbornly resistant to treat- 
ment and a serious threat to health, 
an ulcer can today be permanently 
cured and the patient restored to 
comfortable, enjoyable living. 

An ulcer usually results from 
excessive flow of the stomach’s acid- 
containing digestive juices. It is now 
recognized that nervous tension, 
worry, and emotional strain, even 
more than food and drink, stimulate 
the flow of .these juices. Therefore, 
effective treatment of an ulcer often 
calls for teamwork by physician, 
psychiatrist, and surgeon. 

The physician, by determining 
that the ulcer is of the duodenal type, 
can reassure those who fear cancer, 
for the duodenal ulcer is rarely, if 
ever, cancerous. The psychiatrist, by 


learning the source of mental stress, 
may remove the basic cause of the 
ailment. And the surgeon, if need be, 
can now safely clear up even the 
most critical and far-advanced ulcer 
cases through application of remark- 
able new techniques. 


Many ulcers have their onset in 
the 20s or early 30s, becoming acute 
some years later. That is why the 
welcome relief now available repre- 
sents another outstanding advance 
in geriatrics, the science of helping 
older people enjoy life longer. Heart 
trouble, kidney diseases, diabetes, 
anemia and many others are being 
mastered through application of 
“miracle drugs’ and new surgical 
techniques. As a result, the 40-year 


old man or woman today can, on the 
average, count on at least 30 more 
years of pleasure and accomplishment. 

Full enjoyment of these years calls 
for financial solvency, best attained 
through a sound program of savings 
and life insurance. Your NYNL 
agent, paid not primarily for how 
much insurance he se//s you but for 
what you keep in force, has a strong 
interest in providing you with just 
the kind and amount of life insurance 
you need and can afford. He can help 
you plan wisely for a financially com- 
fortable future through life insurance. 
FREE PAMPHLET: “Are you 
the ‘ulcer type’?” brings you up to date on 
the mental, medical and surgical aspects 
of this common ailment. Sent free. 


NORTHWESTERN WVational LIFE 






INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Insurance Men Oppose 
D. of C. Dept. Change 


TO PUT UNDER 2 COMMERCE DEPT. 





Schmuck, Welsh, Shawherd Kastner and 
Dorsett Appear in Opposition to 
Home Rule Bill 


Washington — Edward J. Schmuck, 
counsel of Acacia Mutual Life, acting for 
every segment of the insurance industry, 
furnished supplemental brief in sup- 
port of a separate insurance department 
for the District of Columbia. The new 
brief lines up in opposition to the Home- 
Rule Bill provision placing insurance 
regulation under the Department of 
Commerce, the Life Insurance Associa- 
tion of America, the American Life Con- 
vention, the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies, and the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 

Pointing to the fact that Congress in 
1944 passed a fire rate regulatory law 
and the Senate “is presently considering 
a casualty rate regulatory bill,” William 
P. Welsh, NAIA president, said that the 
responsibilities and duties of the insur- 
ance department had multiplied. “It 
does not seem, therefore, a logical move- 
ment in view of the above, to lessen the 
importance and wipe out the identity 
of the Department of Insurance. Rather, 
it would seem to be the time to do just 
the opposite,” Welsh argued. 

While pointing out that the position 
of the Life Insurance Association of 
America has always been that the ques- 


tion of a separate body was one for 
local legislators to decide, Bruce E. 
Shepherd, manager, testified: “it is our 


strong belief that it would not be in the 
interest of the public, which has an in- 
creasing ly important stake in the busi 
ness of insurance, in any reorganization 
of government, for those charged with 
insurance supervision to be so _ subor- 
dinated that the unit would have its effi- 
ciency impaired.” 

Ralph H. Kastner 
counsel of American Life Convention, 
fully concurred with the earlier brief 
presented to the Joint Subcommittee on 
Home Rule and _ Reorganization by 
Schmuck and reported last week. 

J. Dewey Dorsett, general manager, 
testified for the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies: 

“We believe it is impossible 
estimate the importance that the insur- 
ance supervisory official is certain to 
play in the future development of our 
business. In our opinion it would be a 
backward step to abolish this important 
office and transfer the functions of that 
office to a newly created department 
having additional functions.” 


associate general 


to over- 


Situation in the States 

In the supplemental brief drawn up by 
Schmuck for the D. C. insurance indus- 
try, figures on the present organization 
of state insurance departments compiled 
by the American Life Convention were 
presented to the subcommittee: 

This summary showed that twenty- 
nine states now have completely separate 
and independent insurance departments 
operating under a Commissioner or Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, or other titu- 
lar head who is responsible by statute 
for all of the operations of the depart- 
ment. 

In fourteen additional 
statutes provide for a separate bureau 
operating under or as a part of a larger 
state department, but with express statu- 
ory provision mé ade in practically all of 
these states preserving the integrity of 
such separate bureaus and charging the 
head of bureau, rather than the head of 
the more comprenhensive department, 
with the execution and administration of 
the insurance laws. 

In only six out of forty-nine jurisdic- 
tions is statutory provision still made 
for a state officer other than a desig- 
nated commissioner or superintendent 
of insurance to act ex-officio as the offi- 
cer charged with administering the in- 
surance laws. These states are Florida, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Montana, Nevada, 


states the 





RAYMOND H. WEINS 


Elected a Vice President 
Weins, 


Assurance Society, 


Raymond H. controller of 
Equitable Life who 
has been elected a vice president of the 
Society, has been with it since 1937. 


Guerin Law Deal C 
President Truman last week signed 
the Guertin bill (H. R. 1634), permitting 
the use of modernized mortality tables 
by the insurance industry in the District 
of Columbia. The newly enacted meas- 
ure becomes Public Law 414. 





and Rhode Island. Even in these states, 
in some cases, the officer concerned 
designates a deputy to assume responsi- 
bility for the insurance functions. 


New York Life Has 
$9 Billion in Force 


IT PAID FOR $857 MILLION 





President Harrison Says Company Has 
Achieved Objective of 1947 in 
Strengthened Reserves 





At the close of last year New York 
Life had insurance in force of $9,063,604,- 
614, total assets amounting to $4,234,184,- 
598 and its new life insurance sales for 
the year was $857,384,000, as shown in 
the report by President George L. Har- 
This was all Ordinary insurance 
New York Life 


rison. 
sold to 
does not write Group. 

Stating that the reached a 
major objective at the close of 1947 in 
its program for strengthening insurance 
and annuity reserves, Mr. Harrison said, 

“All of the company’s life insurance re- 
serves are now held on an interest’ basis 
of either 244% or 2%. All of its annuity 
reserves are on a 2% basis. The pro- 
gram of reserve strengthening, which 
was undertaken to protect the interests 
of policyholders, has given recognition 
to the effect upon the company’s net 
earning rate of exceedingly low yields 
on high-grade investments.” 

Real Estate owned by the company 
aggregated $40,227,434. Inc!uded in this 
figure are equity investments in rental 
housing and business properties amount- 
ing to $23,249,360, and properties for the 
company’s own use amounting to $10,- 
512,255. 

The provision for 1948 dividends to 
policyholders is $37,151,312 as compared 
with $41,730,229 for 1947. The amount 
available for dividends, the report ex- 
plained, was affected by the low ‘yields 
from prime investments and increased 
expenses due to higher costs of mate- 
rials and wages, as well as by the com- 


individuals as 


company 












town of 8,000 people. 


tested. 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE of IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 





On January 25, 1867, the Equitable Life of 
Iowa was founded in Des Moines, then a frontier 


The 81 intervening years have witnessed the de- 
velopment of that pioneer enterprise into a national 
institution. In contemplating the completion of its 
first century of service, the Company will continue 
to conduct its affairs in the sound, constructive and 
progressive manner which Time has so thoroughly 










































pany’s program of reserve strengthening. 

Holdings of bonds totaled $3,440,942 - 
321, of which Government © bonds 
amounted to $2,332,049,733. Preferred 
and guaranteed stocks aggregated $104.- 
539,271. 

Reflecting the increased demand for 
funds by private industry, the company 
increased its holdings of corporate se 
curities in 1947 by $276,906,413, it was 
1eported. 

For the first time since 1942 there w: 
a net increase in the company’s lin. 
of mortgage loans on real estate, Mr. 
Harrison stated. During 1947 the com- 
pany made 11,210 new loans for $106,325,- 
280, bringing the total amount of such 
holdings at the close of the year to 
$386,440,704 after deducting a valuation 
reserve of $12,276,826. 


Joseph A. Kelly Made 2nd 
V.P. of Columbian National 





White 
JOSEPH A. KELLY 


Star 


Joseph A. Kelly, home office counsel, 
Columbian National Life, has been 
elected second vice president. He was 
graduated from Bates College with an 
A.B. degree and got his law degree in 
1936 from Boston University. 

In 1936, and until he was called to 
active duty in the Navy, he was asso- 
ciate to the late Frederick H. Nash, 
general counsel of Columbian National. 
After Naval service he was placed on 
inactive list with rank of lieutenant com- 
mander. He returned to Columbian Na- 
tional in 1946, a month before Mr. Nash 
died, since then he has administered the 
legal duties of the company. 


ATTENDED N. Y. CITY MEETING 


Among the executives who attended 
the dinner of the Life Underwriters 
Association of New York where Leroy 
A. Lincoln, president of Metropolitan 
Life and of Life Insurance Association 
of America, talked were E. A. Roberts, 
president, and Calvin L. Pontius, vice 
president, Fidelity Mutual. 


Dr. F. H. Carber Dies 
Dr. Frank H. Carber, 62, medical di- 
rector, Mutual Life of New York, died 
last week. A graduate of Princeton and 
of Columbia Medical College, he in- 
terned at Post Graduate Hospital, New 
York and the Mayo Clinic in Roches- 
ter. He joined the Mutual Life in 1921. 
He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Sara 
Elizabeth Carber, and a son who is a 
student at Harvard. 
JACOB SHOUL LEADER 
Jacob W. Shoul of the Boston agency 
of Mutual Life of New York led all the 
field in volume of insurance sold, and 
held fourth place in number of paid ap- 
plications for insurance during January. 
The Boston agency is managed by Le- 
land T. Waggoner. 
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Metropolitan Legal Promotions 


Careers of Joseph H. Collins and 
Churchill Rodgers, who last week were 


appointed general counsel of Metropoli- 


tan Life, were printed last week. Ca- 
reers of Charles G. Dougherty, associate 
counsel, W. H. Saunders, Jr., appointed 
general counsel, and H. D. Guthrie and 
Roland Maycock, appointed assistant 





JOSEPH H. COLLINS 


general counsel follow: 
Dougherty, Saunders 

Charles G. Dougherty, a graduate of 
Department of Law, University of Vir- 
ginia, joined Metropolitan in 1932 
in the law Later, he 
was associated with the office of Charles 
executive vice president. 
During his absence in naval service in 
World War II, in which he attained the 
Commander, made a 


as an 
attorney division. 


Taylor, Jr., 


rank of he was 
member of the administrative personnel. 
\fter returning from naval service Mr. 
Dougherty was appointed assistant gen- 
eral counsel in 1946, and was advanced to 
associate general counsel in 1947. He has 
been assigned to general aspects of 
legal work and of litigation in associa- 
tion with General Counsel Collins. 

W. H. Saunders, Jr., born in St. 
Louis, is a Princeton graduate and a 
Harvard Law School graduate. He has 
been with Metropolitan since 1933 when 
he joined law division. He returned in 
1944 after two years in Navy and was 


GREAT NORTHERN LIFE REPORT 








Royer Statement Says Company Showed 

Gains in All Phases of Activities; 

Assets Reach $14,572,484 . 

Operations of the Great Northern Life 
Insurance Co. during 1947 showed gains 
in all phases of the company’s activities, 
according to annual statement figures as 
of December 31, 1947, released bv H. G. 
Royer, president. The Great Northern 
Life is a Wisconsin corporation with 
executive offices in Chicago. 

\dmitted assets reached $14,572,484— 
a gain of $1,139,021. 

Life insurance in force reached $61,- 
119.897—a gain of $3,484,577. 

Accident and health premiums written 
or renewed were $2,433,798—a gain of 
$31,015. 

Capital and surplus amounted to 

$1,698,318.28—a gain of $120,970. 
; Payments to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries in 1947 totaled $1,582,359, bring- 
ing the total paid since Seen of 
the company to $31,556,000 


_ sity of Pennsylv: ania and of New 


annointed assistant general counsel. His 
work was in connection with securitv 
investment section of the law division. 
He has now been assigned to work in 
conjunction with General Counsel Rod- 
gers respecting legal phases of the com- 
pany’s investments. 


Guthrie, Maycock 
H. D. Guthrie, made an assistant gen- 





CHURCHILL RODGERS 


Univer- 
York 
He saw service 
After being in general 
practice in New York and Connecticut 
he was in 1930 appointed an assistant 
counsel by Judge Samuel Seabury in the 
Seabury investigation of the government 
of New York City. In 1932 he joined 
legal staff of Metropolitan and in 1942 
became associated with the staff of Ex- 
ecutive Vice President Taylor. 


Roland Maycock, made an assistant 
general counsel, attended Harvard Col- 
lege and was graduated from Harvard 
Law School. After graduation in 1936 he 
became an attorney in Metropolitan’s 
law division and has specialized in legal 
matters relating to the company’s invest- 
ments and securities. 


eral counsel, is a graduate of 


University Law School. 
in World War I. 


Middle Atlantic Actuaries 
Meet in Washington, D. C. 


“Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club held 
its midwinter meeting in Washington, 
D. C., recently with President Russell 
R. Reagh, Government actuary and as- 
sistant director of research and statis- 
tics, Treasury Department, presiding. 

The first paper presented was a de- 
scription by James R. Dorsett, assistant 
actuary, Jefferson Standard, of the 
Seriatim valuation by use of master 
cards used by Jefferson Standard. Mr. 
Dorsett emphasized the ease with which 
the work can be done by the use of 
master cards and the flexibility of the 
results in preparing special state ex- 
hibits. 

Joseph B. Glenn’s paper on “Life In- 
surance in Korea and the Far East” 
was based on his experiences in the Far 
East while working for the War Depart- 
ment. 

E. A. Dougherty, assistant director, 
actuarial service of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration in an informal, talk on “Re- 
cent Developments in National Service 
Life Insurance” outlined some of the un- 
usual and baffling problems which have 
developed in the administration of Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance. 

E. J. Oglesby, professor of mathe- 
matics, engineering department, Univer- 
sity of Virginia described his work in 
the development of the actuarial educa- 
tional program of the Prudential Life 
Ins. Co. 


Pacific Mutual 1947 Gains 
Mutual Life reports $122,162,- 
942 of new life insurance placed and 
paid for in 1947, an increase of 4.5% 
over the previous year’s total and an all- 
time high for the company. Total Pa- 
cific Mutual life insurance in force at 
the close of 1947 was $846,419,794. 

The company’s Commercial Accident 
and Sickness business also showed sub 
stantial growth in 1947 with new paid 
premiums 17% in excess of the 1946 
figure. 


Pacific 


PENN MUTUAL CONFERENCE 

The Penn Mutual Life’s 1948 Confer- 
ence will be held at the Boca Raton 
Club at Boca ag Fla., March 30 to 
April 3. Eric Johnson, vice president 
in charge of pee affairs, will head 
the meeting with Wallis Boileau, Jr., 
second vice president, general confer- 
ence chairman and E. Paul Huttinger, 
second vice president, as program chair- 
man. 





“The 


Disability Clause. 


business because of it 


CONTINENTAL 


744 Broad Street’ - ¥ 


Buy of the Month’ 


PHIL BELBER SAYS: 


“I’ve never seen such interest among brokers 
and insureds as is being displayed in our Income 
It’s new 
and fills a long-felt need. 
and 


“Be smart and write or phone at once for details.” 


PHILIP C. BELBER, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
of Chicago 


MArket 2-6352 


. easy to explain... 
We're selling a lot of 
friends. 


making new 


General Agent 


Newark 2, N. J. 











Cahill to Run Purdue 
Insurance Marketing 


REPLACES HORACE R. SMITH 





Course Is Full-Term for Year; Includes 
Fourteen Weeks of Campus 
Study in Three Classes 

Daniel P. Cahill, CLU, has been named 
executive director of Purdue Life Insur- 
ance Marketing Institute, Purdue Uni- 
versity, LaFayette, Ind. He replaces 
Horace R. Smith. Director of the Pur- 





CAHILL 


DANIEL P. 


due Technical Extension Division is C. 
W. Beese. 

Mr. Cahill entered life insurance with 
Manhattan Life and was agency secre- 
tary and superintendent of field service 
at home office. In March, 1946, he be- 
came Texas supervisor for Manhattan 
Life. Mr. Cahill came to Purdue in 
September, 1947, after being assistant 
director of the Life Insurance Marketing 
Course at Texas Christian University, 
Fort Worth. 

Purdue Life Insurance Marketing In- 
stitute classes now are filled for the re- 
mainder of the year until November, 
1948. . Three basic classes will then start 
in November, 1948, and January and 
February, 1949. The Purdue insurance 
course is full-time for one year, includ- 
ing fourteen weeks of campus study in 
three classes, basic, intermediate and ad- 
vanced. Each of these classes is fol- 
lowed by a period of supervised field 
training. 


Charles V. Cornell Retires 


Charles V. Cornell, second vice presi- 
dent and supervisor of applications, un- 
derwriting department, Penn Mutual, 
retired March 1. He joined the com- 
pany in 1901 in the department of appli- 
cations and death claims, predecessor of 
the present underwriting department. 

He has been chairman of the program 
committee, Home Office Life Underwrit- 
ers Association, and also served on the 
Executive Council of that organization. 
He lives in Newtown, Pa., where he has 


an active interest in civic affairs, and is 
treasurer and trustee of the Presby- 
terian Church. A dinner in honor of 


Mr. Cornell was given on February 27 
by seventy-nine members of the under- 
writing department. They gave him a 
portable radio. 





Mutual Life Baie Store 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. has sold to 
Mutual Life of N. Y. its retail store prop- 
erty in Portland, Me., whic‘: is leasing it 
back to the mail order house for a long 
term. Mutual Life previously had ac- 
quired under similar terms other Sears, 
Roebuck store properties particularly in 
California. 
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Program Plans for 
Institute-LAA Forum 


IN NEW YORK MARCH 30 TO 31 





Theme To Be “Company Public Rela- 
tion?, Increasing Function of Man- 
agement”; Some of Speakers 


“Company Public Relations—An_ In- 
creasingly Important Function of Man- 
agement” has been selected as the theme 
for the two-day public relations forum 
which will be held at the Hotel Commo- 
dore, New York City, March 30 and 31 
under the joint sponsorship of the Life 
Insurance Advertisers Association and 
the Institute of Life Insurance. Among 
the speakers will be: 

E. W. Craig, president of National 
Life and Accident and chairman of the 
Institute, who will open the two-day 
session with a talk on “Management Sets 


the Pace,” developing the theme that 


good public relations stem from man- 
agement. 

Dr. Claude Robinson, president of the 
Opinion Research Corp., who will discuss 
“Public Ideas as a Guide to Perform- 
ance.” 

Robert W. Sparks, vice president and 
treasurer of Bowery Savings Bank, who 
will outline how his institution has or- 
ganized its staff to carry out the respon- 
sibility of its public relations activities 
and the principles underlying such an 
organizational set-up. 

Robert P. Kelsey, second vice presi- 
dent in charge of advertising and public 
relations, John Hancock Mutual Life, 
who will tell what his company is doing 
in adapting procedures to public prefer- 
ences and giving the individual em- 
ployes a positive role in its public rela- 
tions. 

Fred Rudge, president of Fred Rudge, 
Inc., who will illustrate through case ex- 
amples the methods used by industrial 
corporations in orienting employes and 
enlisting their participation in the com- 
pany’s public relations program. 

Clifford B. Reeves, second vice presi- 
dent of Mutual Life of New York, who 
will report on “What One Life Insur- 
ance Company Has Done in Public Re- 
lations Research.” 

The theme of the meeting was selected 
in consideration of the fact that the 
development of sound public relations 
concepts and practices at the company 
level are essential in providing support 
for the activities of life insurance agents. 
The importance of the agent in the pub- 
lic relations of the life insurance busi- 
ness is, of course, recognized by the 
sponsors of the forum, but it was felt 
that the agents’ role could not be ade- 
quately developed within the scope of a 
two-day session, embracing as well the 
many other phases of life insurance 
company public relations. 


Harry S. Harbeck Dead 

Harry S. Harbeck, 57, assistant vice 
president, Metropolitan Life, died sud- 
denly on February 28. He joined the 
company in December, 1908. In 1935 he 
became manager of the loan division; 
in 1944, manager of Ordinary adminis- 
tration; in 1946, assistant vice president, 
Ordinary insurance. He leaves a widow 
and two children. 


LIFE INSURANCE SALES 
Life insurance purchases in the United 
States in January showed an increase of 
2% over purchases in the correspond- 
ing month of last year and were 32% 
-greater than the aggregate reported for 
January, 1946, it was reported by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management As- 
sociation of Hartford, Conn. Total pur- 
chases in January were $1,781,880,000 
compared with $1,741,639,000 in January 
of last year and $1,350,915,000 in Janu- 

ary, 1946, ; 
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treasurer of the company. Mr. Clifford’s 
appointment follows the recent retire- 
ment of Dwight S. Beebe, vice president 
and treasurer, after twenty years of 
service with the company. 

Mr. Clifford, the new treasurer, joined 
Mutual Life in June, 1945, as assistant 
treasurer. Prior to that date he had 
been associated with The National City 
Bank of New York. 


Neuman Los Angeles G.A. 


Appointment of Stanley J. Neuman as 
general agent for Continental Assurance 
at Los Angeles is announced by Resi- 
dent Vice President Ellis H. Schmidt. 
Previous to joining Continental Mr. Neu- 
man was supervisor for the Arthur 
Kraus general agency of Pacific Mutual 
York since 1945, has been appointed Life. 


LEONARD C. CLIFFORD 


Leonard C. Clifford, who has been as- 
sistant treasurer, Mutual Life of New 





ALL THE NAME IMPLIES 


SECURITY \ 


for the American family 
and our Agents 











Difficulty in stretching a pay check to cover ordinary living expenses is a prob- 
lem of every American family. Today, more than ever, the death of a wage 
earner while the children are young presents a serious financial problem and 
the need for a guaranteed income is evident. Security Mutual agents meet this 
challenge with a plan which pays families up to $25 monthly for each $1,000 of 
insurance, in addition to the regular face amount of the policy. It’s our flexible 


FAMILY INCOME RIDER 


Security Mutual agents and their families enjoy security, too. Ask our Career 
Men about the advantages of their contract calling for non-contributory retire- 
ment and social security. These Full Time Life Agents can also receive up to 
$10,000 group life insurance coverage, plus hospital and surgical expense pro- 


tection for themselves and dependents. 


Security Mutual Life Insurance Qompanp 


INCORPORATED 1886 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 
FREDERICK D. RUSSELL, President 


HEALTH GROUP 


LIFE ACCIDENT 





Richard H. Bennett Joins 


General American, St. Louis 


RICHARD H. BENNETT 


Richard H. Bennett, CLU, prominent 
St. Louis agency executive and personal 
producer, has been appointed supervisor 
of St. Louis agencies of General Amer- 
ican Life, Frank Vesser, agency vice 
president of the company announced. 
Mr. Bennett, who has already entered 
upon his new duties, recently resigned 
as manager of the Midwestern Depart- 
ment of Reliance Life, with headquarters 
in St. Louis, to accept the new position 
with General American Life. 

Starting his life insurance career with 
Metropolitan Life in 1932, he became an 
assistant manager for that company a 
year later and for the next nine years 
was attached to various district offices 
of Metropolittan Life in St. Louis. He 
joined Reliance Life in 1942 as produc- 
tion manager in St. Louis under Frank 
Vesser, who at that time was manager 
of Reliance Life’s Midwestern Depart- 
ment. In January, 1943, he succeeded 
Mr. Vesser as the Midwestern depart- 
ment manager, Vesser having joined 
General American as its superintendent 
of agencies. 

Vice President Vesser also announced 
that Pearce H. Young has become dis- 
trict manager of one of. the St. Louis 
agencies of General American Life and 
will devote his entire time to personal 
production and the development of his 
own agency. Heretofore, Mr. Young had 
been home office agency supervisor for 
General American. 


Societies Admit Actuaries 
J. Stanley Hill of the actuary depart- 
ment of the Minnesota Mutual Life has 
been made a Fellow of the American In- 
stitute of Actuaries and of the Actuarial 
Society of America and George V. 
Stennes and Norman N. Strom also of 
the Minnesota Mutual have been made 
Associates in the same organizations. 
SMITH NAMED IN CALIFORNIA 
Roy W. Smith, resident vice president 
at the San Francisco branch of the 
Standard of Detroit Group has been 
elected president of the Casualty Insur- 
ance Association of California. 
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E. B. Whittaker 


(Continued from Page 3) 


cial difficulty and go on the rocks. If 
there is one sure way of inviting the 
Federal Government to step in and take 
a hand in running the insurance busi- 
ness, this is certainly it. I am sure you 
will agree that the last thing we want 
is to have the Federal Government run- 
ning your business and mine,” said Mr. 
Whittaker. 
Group Definition 

“We, and by we | mean the Group 
Committee of the Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America, of which I was a 
member for many years, had this in mind 
when we drafted our proposal for a 
standard Group definition. This defini- 
tion was presented to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners 
and the form in which it finally emerged 
was not very different from our original 
draft, although naturally the Commis- 
sioners reflected representations from 
other interested parties including the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

“Since the recent tenor of various 
underwriters’ resolutions and speeches 
by officers of the NALU has been that 
this definition should’ be — radically 
changed, with particular respect to Sec- 
tion 4, the trusteeship provision, I will 
now go over the standard definition tell- 
ing you just why certain types of Group 
Insurance, which may appear on a 
superficial analysis to be somewhat dis- 
tasteful to you, were included. 

“The definition states that no policy 
of Group Life Insurance shall be de- 
livered ,unless it conforms to one of 
the following four descriptions: (1) em- 
ployer-employe; (2) creditors; (3) un- 
ions; (4) trusteeships. 

Taxation Feature 

“The first one includes policies issued 
to an employer covering his employes. 
This section has been under attack on 
two counts. In the first place, it pro- 
vides for a maximum amount of Group 
Insurance of $20,000, which some of the 
underwriters’ association members think 
is too high. If $20,000 was a satisfactory 
top twenty years ago—and we have 
been writing policies with a $20,000 maxi- 
mum for the last twenty years—with 
the depreciation of the dollar, $20,000 
obviously is not nearly as much now 
as it was then. The $20,000 maximum 
was written into the definition as a com- 
promise, and I am not here to advocate 
an increase. 

“The other point on which this sec- 
tion has been criticized is the provision 
that a Grovp policy may include em- 
ployes of affiliated corporations if the 
business of the employer and such af- 
filiated corporations, proprietor or part- 
ners is under common control through 
stock ownership, contract or otherwise. 

“On first glance it would seem that 
the words ‘by contract or otherwise’ 
would make it possible for almost any 
kind of a Group to be wri'ten. 

“The reason it was put in was to take 
care of some Groups where the legal 
employer-employe relationship does not 
exist but where the underwriting is 
just as satisfactory as if it did. The 
best example I can cite of this is the 
case of full-time agents of our Ordinary 
agencies not subject to Unemployment 
or Social Security taxes. If the Group 
definitions were limited to a strict in- 
terpretation of employer-employe rela- 
tionship, it would be impossible for us 
to provide our Group welfare programs 
for these agents. At the present time 
we have a 93% participation under our 
Group life insurance covering these 
agents, which shows how much _ they 
themselves appreciate the benefits. We 
have 100% under our pension plan and 
88% under our Group Hospital and 
Surgical plan. Now, what is wrong with 
that ? 

Insurance of Agents 
“Now, let us consider the ‘or other- 


wise.” You will be interested to know 
that we cover the agents of other in- 
surance companies which operate under 
the general agency system. The soliciting 
agent has a contract with the general 
agent, who in turn has a contract with 
the company. There is no contract be- 
tween the soliciting agent and the com- 
pany. Yet these groups, which are writ- 
ten under policies issued directly to the 
insurance companies, operate in a very 
satisfactory way and I cannot see any 
greater underwriting hazard in insur- 
ing the agents of a general agency com- 
pany than there is in insuring our own 
agents and they, in turn, are no worse 
an underwriting risk than the employes 
of our home office. I could give you 
numerous examples, but time does not 
permit. 
Group Creditors Insurance 

Section 2 of the Standard Definition 
covers Group Creditors Insurance which, 
I believe, has met with no opposition 
trom any underwriters’ association ex- 
cept as regards the maximum and the 
writing of Group Mortgage Insurance. 
This section has a $5,000 maximum which 
should effectively prevent the writing 
of Group Mortgage Insurance—which 
we have discontinued. 

“Apart from Group Mortgage Insur- 
ance, Group Creditors Insurance covers 
short-term loans from banks and finance 
companies. The maximum period of loan 
has generally been three years and the 
average amount of insurance outstand- 
ing 1s still less than $300. Even in con- 
nection with finance companies specializ- 
ing in automobile loans the average 
claim we have paid is only $800. Although 
we have not a great deal of this busi- 
ness on the books—about a quarter of 
a billion dollars—nevertheless, we have 
800,000 lives covered who get a state- 
ment regarding the insurance from the 
banks and finance companies. We think 
this is a very good method of bringing 
the value of life insurance before the 


public. 

Labor Unions 
“The third section of the Commis- 
sioners’ Model Bill concerns labor 


unions, and I do not believe that much 
objection has been raised in any quarter 
to this section. There is considerable 
disagreement among the companies that 
write this type of business as to what 
is sound underwriting. The Prudential 
only writes union policies where the 
premiums arise through collective bar- 
gaining with employers. This means that 
In practice cases written directly with 
labor unions are confined to union 
shops. However, some of our com- 
petitors write union policies where the 
premiums come directly from the gen- 
eral funds of the union and where there 
is hence no inequity in covering only 
union members. - 
Fund Trustees 

“Now we come to the much disputed 
Section 4 which provides that policies 
may be issued to the trustees of a fund 
established by two or more employers 
in the same industry or by two or more 
labor unions. This covers two distinct 
types, one where a labor situation is 
involved and the other where no labor 
situation is involved but the object is 
to bring the benefits of Group Insurance 
to the employes of small employers. 

“T always feel that practical illustra- 
tions are more convincing than theory, 
so I will cite the example of the hotel 
industry ‘in New York, which is the 
largest trusteeship case on our books. 

“In New York there are two classes 
of hotels, known in the trade as the 
‘A’ hotels and ‘B’ hotels, the difference 
being that the ‘A’ hotels are unionized, 
except as far as certain white collar 
and supervisory personnel are . con- 
cerned, whereas the ‘B’ hotels are not 
unionized. 

“The American Federation of Labor 
seems to have a monopoly in. the hotel 
industry in New York as, indeed, it has 
in most other cities, and that means 
that instead of one single union each 





hotel has members of several different 
craft unions. I believe there are eleven 
in all, such as the Firemen and Oilers 
Union, Telephone Operators Union, 
Hotel and Club Employes Union, ete. 
These unions have combined for the 
purpose of collective bargaining, keep- 
ing records, collecting dues, putting out 
a newspaper, etc., under the name of 
the New York Hotel Trades Council. 
The employers have a committee of 
Presidents of Class ‘A’ hotels appointed 
by the Hotel Association of New York 
City. Thus a great deal of time is saved 
by having all collective bargaining for 
all the unions done between the Hotel 
Association committee and the Trades 
Council. Otherwise it would be neces- 
sary for each hotel manager—and there 
are 163 unionized hotels—to bargain 
with each one of eleven different unions. 
“About three years ago the president 
of the New York Hotel Trades Council, 
Jay Rubin, had been bargaining over a 
series of months with the Hotel Asso- 
ciation, and an arbitrator was appointed 
(former Police Commissioner Mulroo- 
ney) who directed the Class ‘A’ hotels 
to pay 3% of union payroll into a trust 
fund set up jointly by the Hotel Trades 
Council and the Hotel Association. 
Eleven Sets of Records Would Be 
Necessary 





“It would have been possible for us 
to write eleven different union con- 
tracts and keep eleven different sets 
of records, and each hotel would have 
had to make up eleven different union 
payrolls for the purpose of remitting 
money to the fund. However, in the 
interests of economic operation, it was 
decided to issue a single Group life 
policy and a single Group accident and 
sickness policy under the former trus- 
teeship section of the New York law 
to the trustees of the fund, who are 
union members with Mr. Rubin as chair- 
man. The Hotel Association appointed 
an advisory committee to examine the 
accounts of the fund and generally co- 
operate with Mr. Rubin. Throughout 
the years we have had these policies in 
force there has been excellent coopera- 
tion between managment and labor, and 
we have never found ourselves involved 
in a labor dispute. This is an excellent 
example of a trusteeship covering only 
union members, the insurance resulting 
from collective bargaining. At the pres- 
ent time we have 163 hotels with 25,000 
union members covered under our poli- 
cies. 

“A number of the hotels had had 
previous individual Group insurance 
policies and found themselves with too 
few lives left to keep up the individual 
Group policies. A number of other Class 
‘A’ hotels who had not had previous 
Group insurance decided that they ought 
to do as well for their white collar 
workers as they did for their union 
workers, but were unable to do so in- 
dividually on account of size. Therefore, 
the committee of the Hotel Association 
representing the ‘A’ hotels formed a 
second trust fund, the trustees of which 
were hotel presidents, and put an iden- 
tical plan in effect for the white collar 
workers under, of course, separate poli- 
cies from those covering union mem- 
bers. There are only fifty-seven hotels 
covered under this plan as compared to 
163 under the Trades Council policies, 
because a number of the larger hotels 
preferred to keep their white collar 
workers covered under individual Group 
policies and were able to do so. Of the 
fifty-seven hotels in question, only ten 


had more than fifty non-union employes, 


fifty being the minimum number eligib'e 
for Group insurance under New York 
law at the time the policy was written, 
and even now only twenty-one out of 
fifty-seven have more than twenty-five 
non-union employes, twenty-five being 
the present legal minimum. The third 
development was the formation of an- 
other trust fund covering all employes 
of the Class ‘B’ hotels, both white collar 
and those eligible to join the union. 


Shoe Board of Trade 

“Still another type of case is repre- 
sented by the Shoe Board of Trade. In 
this case the employers had agreed 
with the unions to provide certain wel- 
fare benefits on a _ non-contributory 
basis, but they also wished to include 
the non-union workers in the plan. A 
single trusteeship was, therefore, set 
up with employer trustees covering botl 
union and white collar workers. 

“Summing up the situation, therefore, 
the four cases cited above represent 
four different types where existing or 
possible collective bargaining may be 
a factor. The Trades Council case covers 
union members only and is directly due 
to collective bargaining. The Shoe 
Board of Trade case covers union mem- 


bers where collective bargaining is in 
effect, together with non-union mem- 
bers. The Hotel ‘B’ Fund covers white 


collar workers together with members 
eligible for the union. The Class ‘A’ 
Fund covers non-union members 
but was indirectly put in effect because 
of collective bargaining with 
members. It, therefore, essential 
in considering any Group definition to 
permit trusteeships set up by employers 
to cover their emnloyes whether or not 
they are directly effected by collective 
bargaining. 


1 
only 


union 


seems 


rade Associations 
“Now we come to the other type of 
trusteeship such as the state automotive 


trade associations, the Insurance Bre 
kers Association of New York, etc. I 
think that a great many of you have 
not clearly in mind the point of Sec- 
tion 4, namely, that these policies may 
only be issued where the entire pre- 
mium is paid by the employer 
“From the social angle it is just as 
desirable to provide Group insurance 


for the employes of small employers as 
it is for the employes of large employ- 
ers. The only question is how can it 
be done consistent with sound under- 
writing, and there are relatively few sit- 
uations where our underwriting require- 
ments are met. Here we have to take 
into account the fundamental principles 
of Group underwriting, namely, that 
there must be an average spread of 
risk from the mortality and morbidity 
standpoint; there must be some method 
of predicting the cost in future years 


and assurance that it will not sky- 
rocket; and there must be some mech- 
anism for premium collection so that 
the insurance company does not have 


to deal with each small employer sepa- 
rately. 

“In the trusteeships of this type that 
we have written, we have insisted on 
a certain minimum number to be cov- 
ered, generally a thousand lives, before 
the policy becomes effective. Since the 
employers pay all the premiums and a 
large number of employes are covered, 
our mortality experience might be ex- 
pected to be favorable, and it has been 
With few exceptions we have limited 
the maximum amount of insurance to 
$5,000, and this maximum would appear 
to be satisfactory. We have also made 
sharp reductions in the amount of in- 
surance on attainment of 65 so as 
to stabilize the cost. Most our busi- 
ness has been written on automotive 
trade associations which have a pretty 
strong control over their members and 
are very well equipped to handle the 
collection of contributions 

Employes of Correspondent Banks 

“Now let us look at the other side- 
some other cases. One type which has 
been tried by several Group companies 
was employes of correspondent banks. 
I do not know any company that has 
more than one of these cases on the 
books, and one cured us. We spent a 
lot of money and the bank spent a lot 
of money to get the thing going, but 
the number of lives covered was negli- 
sible and I am sure the mortality ex 
perience is going to be high. Then there 
professional men, 


age 
f 
I 


are associations of nal 
which we have refused to write. 
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THROW LIGHT ON STATUS OF 
“MASS INSURANCE” 

The forum held in Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y., last week at which different points 
of view relative to insurance” 
were presented developed into one of 


“mass 
the most important meetings which has 
been held in the world of life insurance 
production. It disclosed that the mem- 
bers of the life insurance industry are 
agreed on the worth and 
value of mass coverage if written with 


tremendous 


sound underwriting practice based on 
broad administrative experience. As with 
any problem a company must reach de- 
cisions predicated on what is best for 
its body of policyholders, what is best 
for the public, economically and socially. 
It was not the objective of those who 
arranged the meeting that companies 
should be told what they 
should not do, but they did want to know 
Com- 


should or 


what the companies are doing. 
panies have already started a survey of 
what has been done in writing of those 
cases, 

The address of E. B. Whittaker, vice 
president of The Prudential, performed 
a major service to the business in going 
into detail as he described the needs of 
employes of small as well as large cor- 
porations, in explaining the situations 
with relation to labor unions, employers 
associations and other important factors. 
What companies are actually doing is 
selling welfare programs, he said, and he 
felt that private insurance should be able 
to do what private industry does in fur- 
nishing protection programs. 

Former President Philip B. Hobbs of 
National Life Under- 
writers also helped clear up the situation. 
He declared that the NALU 
oppose the expansion of Group life in- 
surance if it is done without abuse and 


Association of 


does not 


especially if consideration is given to the 
fact that the public has been greatly 
benefited by the American Agency Sys- 
tem. 
nation that life insurance benefits should 
be widely extended with the thought 
ever in mind that workers shall not be 
deprived of the advice and counsel of 
agents. What can happen without such 
advice and has been demon- 
strated by the lapsation of millions of 
policies owned by service men in both 
World Wars, often where life insurance 
agents have not had an opportunity to 
convince these soldiers and sailors that 


It is of great importance to the 


counsel 


they should keep their Government in- 
surance. 

Now that there is a better understand- 
ing of this subject the minor differences 
in the business will undoubtedly be 
ironed out, and there will emerge a legal 
definition of Group life insurance which 
will be to the best interest of the public, 
and, hence, will be satisfactory to the 
Commissioners, the companies and their 
agents. 

NUMERICAL EXEMPTIONS IN 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
LAWS 
In 1940 twenty-five of the forty-seven 
state workmen’s compensation acts con- 
tained a stipulation exempting employers 
of less than some specified number of 
This is among subjects dis- 
Arthur 
on “Adequacy of Workmen's Compen- 


workers. 
cussed in H. Reede’s new book 
sation.” 

The Oklahoma act exempted only the 
employer of a single worker, said Mr. 
Reede. Seven laws exempted employers 
of less than three workers, four laws less 
than four workers and six laws less than 
five workers. At the other extreme, Ala- 
bama covered only employers of sixteen 
or more. Three states coverd only em- 
ployers of eleven or more workers. Most 
of these exemptions have been arranged 
by removing the penalties for nonelec- 
tion by small employers, but four states 
laws inapplicable to 
small employers. In general the exemp- 


have made their 


tions are less common in leading indus- 
trial states, but they are both general 
and substantial in the states of growing 
industrial importance in the southeast. 
The New Hampshire and New York 
exemptions do not apply to hazardous 
employments, and the list in the New 
York act is so comprehensive as to make 
Mr. 


Reede said. The Kansas provision does 


the exemption scarcely operative, 


not apply to mining and building opera- 


tions, and the Missouri commission is 
permitted to designate hazardous em- 
ployments in which coverage must be 
general. In New Mexico the exemp- 


tion does not apply to injuries on scaf- 
folds or superstructures if 
curring ten feet or more above ground. 
On the other hand, broader exemptions 
for favored employments are found in 
of the laws. Florida’s limit of 
“less than three” becomes “less than ten” 
for sawmills, and North Carolina raises 
its limit from five to fifteen for both 


other oc- 


some 











































































Left to right: Peter E. Tumblety, Francis Cardinal Spellman, Raymond P. McElroy. 


In the above picture, Francis Cardinal Spellman is receiving the National Civic 
Service Award from the Fraternal Order of Eagles, the presentation being made by 
Raymond P. McElroy, national president of the Order, and Peter E. Tumblety, first 
vice president of Empire State Mutual Life and director of the Order’s insurance 


department. 


The Eagles have a membership of 1,500,000. 


In the inscription Car- 


dinal Spellman was told he had been selected as the recipient of the award “not 
alone for your rise and attainments as an eminent churchman, but as a great 
American in your understanding, interest and contribution of service in civic and 
national affairs which have enhanced the welfare of our country and its people who 


hold you in highest respect and esteem.” 





I. O. Levy of the Behrendt-Levy Co.. 
Los Angeles, was a recent speaker before 
the Marine Underwriters of Southern 
California. For forty years Mr. Levy 
has had experience with marine insur- 
ance. He was the first marine agent 
appointed in Los Angeles by the Fire- 
man’s Fund. 

* x 

Ottie Cochran, general agent, Reliance 
Life, Pittsburgh, is listed among the top 
ten “Old Newsboys” contributing most 
to the annual campaign to raise funds 
for the care of crippled children, spon- 
sored by the Pittsburgh Press. Mr. 
Cochran, associated with Reliance 
agency work since 1928, has been active 
in the “Old Newsboys” appeal through 
its twenty-one years in Pittsburgh 
history. 

a eee 

H. Bruce Palmer, vice president in 
charge of agencies, Mutual Benefit, was 
principal speaker at a luncheon meeting 
of the Syracuse Life Underwriters Asso- 
ciation on February 20, topic being 
“Today’s Broadening Responsibilities.” 

x * x 

Charles F. Collins, agency secretary, 
New England Mutual Life, was recently 
reelected trustee of Boston University. 

. 


Norman L. Cavedo, formerly of Rich- 
mond, Va., has been appointed vice pres- 
ident and director of the foreign depart- 
ments of R. N. Crawford & Co., of Chi- 
cago, American representatives of Lloyd’s 
of London. Mr. Cavedo is a director 
of his father’s firm, A. L. Cavedo & 
Son, in Richmond. He is a graduate of 





the 1936 class of Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 
sawmill and logging operators. Maine 


and South Carolina exclude them alto- 


gether. These employments have con- 
sistently registered the highest fre- 


quency and severity rates in this country, 
and are predominately small operating 
units. “To coddle these extremely haz- 
ardous employments is utterly inde- 
fensible,” is Mr. Reede’s view. 





Captain Edward C. Holden, Jr.. USNR, 


who is with United States P. & I. 
Agency, 116 John Street, has been 
elected chairman of the New York 


County Merchant Marine Committee of 
American Legion. Captain Holden will 
thereby represent the entire shippine in- 
dustrv at the port of New York in 
development of plans for the advance- 
ment of the American merchant marine 
and marine industries. He will coordi- 
nate the shipping program through the 
country, state and national organizations 
of the American Legion. 
* * x 
Dick Eicher, Ohio National Life, Can- 
ton, Ohio, has been elected president 
of the Wooster College Alumnal Asso- 
ciation. 
ae a 
Milton Loysen, head of unemployment 
insurance replacement, New York State, 
was guest of honor at a dinner held in 
Starlight Roof, Waldorf-Astoria, on 
Thursday night of last week. More 
than 400 persons, including members of 
labor unions and numerous public men, 
attended the dinner which was a tribute 
to his services given to this state. Toast- 


master was former Governor Harold 
Hoffman of New Jersey. One of the 


nine speakers was Louis H. Pink, presi- 
dent, Associated Hospitals of New York. 
Among those present was R. A. Hohaus, 
actuary, Metropolitan Life. Mr. Loysen 
was a Deputy Superintendent of the 
New York State Insurance Department, 
Liquidation Bureau, for some years after 
the Wall Street crash, and at one period 
had charge of the liquidation of twenty- 
seven casualty companies. 
* * * 


Cecil F. Cross, vice president and man- 
ager of agencies for Lincoln National 
Life, is now engaged in a business re- 
view tour of the western states. On 
this trip he is visiting agencies in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Utah, and 
Colorado, and will study first hand the 
progress of business in the western 
states. 
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Three Named Ray Murphy 


A lucky name in the insurance field 
is Ray Murphy. Three with that cog- 
nomen are prominent men in the busi- 
ness. One is general counsel of National 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies; another is vice president 
and chief actuary of Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, and the third is vice 
president of Provident Life & Accident, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mr. Murphy of the casualty associa- 


tion is a former Insurance Commis- 


sioner of Iowa and a former national 
commander of the American Legion. 
Mr. Murphy of the Equitable, a Har- 


vard graduate, is a former president of 
Actuarial Society of America and for 
years has served on leading scientific 
committees of life insurance. Mr. Mur- 
phy of the Provident L. & A. had duties 
in connection with the company’s writ- 
ing of railroad insurance and became 
agency manager of that department. 
Later, he was an agency vice president 
and then became vice president. 
ae ee 


Fulton, Walter & Halley 


Hugh Fulton, former 
Truman committee which investigated 
war contract frauds, and who was a 
leading figure here in the United States 
Attorney’s office, is practicing law in 
the RCA Building. Law firm is Fulton, 
Walter & Halley. 

A graduate of University of Michi- 
gan, class of 731 law, Mr. Fulton came 
to New York and became associated 
with Cravath, de Gersdorff, Swaine & 
Wood until 1938. For the Federal Gov- 
ernment he prosecuted such cases as 
\ssociated Gas & Electric, Steven Paine 
of Paine, Weber & Co., and William 
Fox. In 1941 he left for Washington to 
become chief counsel for the Truman 
Senate Committee. It was because of 
the success of the committee that Tru- 
man was nominated for Vice President. 

Henry G. Walter, Jr., graduate of 
Columbia University Law School, class 
of 34, was associated with the Cravath 
law firm until 1944 when he became 
vice president and director of Heyden 
Chemical Corporation. 

Rudolph Halley, Columbia University 
Law School graduate, class of 1934, was 
law secretary to Federal Judge William 
Bondy. From 1937-1942 he was Assistant 
United States Attorney, prosecuting 
various Federal criminal cases, includ- 
ing work with Mr. Fulton on cases 
above mentioned. He was _ assistant 
counsel to the Truman Senate Com- 
mittee from 1942 to 1944 when he suc- 
ceeded Mr. Fulton as the committee’s 
chief counsel. 

Joseph W. Burns, Columbia University 
Law School, class of ’32, prosecuted 
various Federal criminal cases, includ- 
ing that of Nucky Johnson, political 
boss of Atlantic City, and tried various 


counsel of the 




















tax cases such as Ringling Bros. circus 
case. 

Harmon Duncombe, also a member of 
the firm and a graduate of Harvard 
School of Law, class of ’35, was also 
associated with the Cravath law firm. 
In World War II he served as special 
assistant to the chief of Military Intel- 
ligence Service. After the war he was 
a War Department liaison officer to the 
joint Senate and House Committee 
which investigated Pearl Harbor. 

Law associates in the firm include 
graduates from Columbia, Harvard, 
Yale, Michigan and Duke law schools, 
and are selected either from the top 
men in their classes or because of their 
special experience or personal abilities. 

* * x 
Newsweek London Bureau Says 
It Made a Flop 

The editors of Newsweek, in their 
weekly column, “For Your Information,” 
were naive in the issue of February 9. 
The column said the magazine had a 
letter from its London bureau giving 
a report of an unsuccessful search for 
some background material from Lloyd’s. 
Then follows this paragraph: 

“Reports from Great Britain these 
days ‘indicate many breaks with tradi- 
tion, but nobody should think that the 
‘grand old’ institutions are any less im- 
pervious to change. From Newsweek's 
London bureau comes a report of an 
unsuccessful search for some back- 
ground material from Lloyd’s, the fabu- 
lous ‘grand old’ insurance underwriters. 
The pursuit wound up in frantic frustra- 


tion when a telephone call (described 
as ‘like telephoning into the eighteenth 
century’) unearthed a Dickensian clerk 
(pronounced ‘clark,’ of course) of the 
managing board. With dignity, he ex- 
pressed astonishment at dealing with 
a member of the press. Finally, the 
Newsweek representative, attempting to 
arrange an interview with somebody 
qualified to talk for publication, asked 
plaintively: ‘But don’t you have a press 
department?’ ‘Oh, no,’ said the clerk. 
‘We can’t afford one.” That from an 
institution prepared to pay $100,000 for 
any damage to Jimmy Durante’s nose!’” 

As more newspaper stories are writ- 
ten in magazines and newspapers about 
Lloyd's than all of the other insurance 
companies combined, and the back- 
ground of Lloyd’s has been printed i 
a number of books, the London bureau 
of Newsweek must have been taken for 
a ride by some spoofer. 

As to the $100,000 insurance against 
something happening to Comedian Jim- 
my Durante’s much publicized nose, I 
take such coverage stories. with a grain 
of salt since one day when I was on a 
motion picture lot in Hollywood, being 
piloted around by the late Sam Beh- 
rendt, colorful Los Angeles insurance 
agent. A atom came up to the agent 
and said: “Sam, you insured Ben Turpin 
for a hundred thousand smackers 
against his eyes becoming straight. 
Can’t you think up something freaky 
about some insurance for me so I can 
get a lot of publicity? What has Lloyd’s 
got that I should have?” 

* * * 


E. H. Mueller’s Hobby 


E. H. Mueller, general agent, Provi- 
dent Life & Accident, in Madison, Wis., 
better known as “Count” Mueller, has 
made Benjamin Franklin his hobby. It 
all began in 1929 when the insurance 
man heard the late Carl Russell Fish, 
noted professor of history, University 
of Wisconsin, speak before the Gyro 
Club on Franklin. 

At the start Mueller read everything 


about the philosopher that he could 
find; then, he began to collect. In 1931 
he bought his first book on Franklin. 


Now he owns 450, more than either the 
Historical Library or the Madison city 
library has, and more than the Mil- 
waukee public library owns. The books 
are both by and about Franklin and 
includc two which belonged to the 
philosopher’s own library as well as five 
which were ‘printed in Franklin’s print 


shop. These last are the most valuable 
in the collection although he owns a 
book on chess which Franklin wrote 


and which was published twelve years 
after his death. 


Among the books owned by Mueller 


is the first copy of the first edition of 
“The Franklin Reader,” given to him 
by its editor, Dr. Nathan Goodman, an 
outstanding authority on the subject. 

Mr. Mueller also has a collection of 
about thirty etchings and prints of 
Franklin at different times of his life, 
a collection of which he is as proud 
as he is of his books since they are 
much more difficult to acquire. 

Also owned by Mueller is one of only 
two wall plaques of Franklin which 
were made especially to the order of 
the late Benjamin Franklin Affleck, 
Chicago industrialist, who organized and 
was president of the Benjamin Franklin 
Society which is composed of men 
whose first names are Benjamin Frank- 
lin. Carl Van Doren, another Franklin 
enthusiast, owns the second plaque. 

Incidentally, Bishop B. F. Ivins of 
the Episcopal Church is a member of 
the Benjamin Franklin Society, he also 
having been named after Franklin. 


In addition to collecting Franklin, 
Mueller pursues his memory. Every 
year he spends his vacation at some 


Franklin shrine, doing research, read- 
ing, talking with other Franklin authori- 
ties, and for the past twelve years he 
has gone to Philadelphia, which was 
Franklin’s home, every alternate year. 
Last summer he went to New Haven, 
Conn., and spent two weeks in the Yale 
library which owns the largest and most 
valuable Franklin collection of all. Given 
to them by William Smith Mason of 
Pasadena, formery of Evanston, IIL, 
this collection is said to be worth 
$3,000,000. 


« * * 


Insurance Men Who Are Boy Scouts 
Drive Chairmen 

Edmund H. Driggs, Jr., assistant vice 
president of Marsh & McLennan, Inc., 
has been appointed chairman, insurance 
division of the Greater New York Coun- 
cil’s million dollar 1948 Finance Drive to 
bring Scouting to more New York boys. 
Louis J. Zettler, superintendent of agen- 
cies, Metropolitan Life, is co-chairman 
of the division. Committees and chair- 
men under the insurance division are: 

Fire and Marine committee: T. Mor- 
gan Williams, assistant vice president, 
Home Insurance Co., chairman. 

Insurance agents and brokers commit- 
tee; Gustave R. Michelsen, Hall & 
Henshaw, chairman; G. Harry Jackson, 
G. H. Jackson & Co., co-chairman. 

Life insurance company executives and 
agencies; James L. Madden, vice presi- 
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Dickey President of 
Agricultural Ins. Co. 


REMAINS AS BOARD CHAIRMAN 
Tomlinson Retires as President on 
Account of IIl-Health; Seaver Made 
Executive Vice President 

Ervin J. Dickey, chairman of the 
board was continued in that office and, 
in addition, was elected president to suc- 
ceed Harold W. Tomlinson at the annual 
meetings of the Agricultural and Empire 





ERVIN J. DICKEY 


Companies at Water- 
town, N. Y., on February 26. Mr. Tom- 
linson, who is on leave of absence 
caused by ill health, resigned as presi- 
dent and was elected vice chairman of 
the board Wayne A. Seaver, vice presi- 
dent and secretary, was elected execu- 
tive vice president and secretary. Robert 
G. Horr, treasurer, was made vice presi- 
dent and treasurer. Erdman Benson 
was named comptroller. 

Combined with 


State Insurance 


inter-company 


assets 


holdings eliminated reached a new high 
figure of $26,493,335. Premium volume 
rose to $16,214,560. Yield on invest- 
ments averaged 3.55% in 1947, an in- 


in 1946 
President Dickey’s Career 


crease from 3.41% 


Mr. Dickey was born in Atlanta, Ga., 
and spent his early years in the South. 
He became connected with the Agricul- 


tural in 1915 as a special agent. He 
served successively as state agent and 
then as general agent for the Agricul- 
tural in Georgia, Florida, Alabama and 


When the Empire State was 
organized in 1928 he was called to 
Watertown and made a vice president 
and director of both companies. He be- 
came executive vice president in 1942 
and vice chairman of the board in 1945. 
In 1947 he was made chairman of the 
board and has been acting president 
during Mr. Tomlinson’s absence. 

Mr. Horr was born in Boston and 
went to Watertown after his service in 
World War I. At one time an invest- 
ment counselor, he later was an agent 
for the Penn Mutual Life. Subsequently 
he became vice president of the Brown- 
ville Board Co. His connection with the 
Agricultural Co. began when he was 
elected a director in 1935. He was 
named treasurer of the Agricultural and 
Empire State in 1945 


Tennessee. 


Seaver Executive V.P. 
Seaver, native of 


Mr. 


Jefferson 


County, N. Y., joined Agricultural in 1906 


Home Fleet Directors 
Approve Merger Plan 


BOARDS OF 9 COMPANIES ACT 


Merger Agreements To Be Voted Upon 
at Stockholders’ Meeting To Be 
Held During April 


Directors of nine fire-marine insurance 
companies affliated with the Home In- 
surance Co., at a series of meetings held 
last week, voted unanimously in favor 
of a proposed plan to merge their com- 
panies into the Home, it is announced 
by Harold V. Smith, president. Terms 
of the merger agreements soon will be 
mailed to stockholders of the respective 
companies and will be submitted for ap- 
proval by shareholders of each company 
at meetings to be held during April. 

Directors of the Home Insurance Co. 
last month approved the merger plan in 
principle and stockholders of that com- 
pany will vote upon. the proposal at 
their annual meeting to be held April 5. 

Companies affiliated with the Home 
whose respective boards of directors 
acted favorably on the proposal of the 
merger this week are the Baltimore 
American of New York, Carolina, City 
of New York, Franklin Fire of Philadel- 
phia, Gibraltar Fire & Marine, Home- 
stead Fire, National Liberty, New 
Brunswick Fire and Paul Revere Fire. 





and became intimately associated with 
all operations of the company by his 
work in various departments. After 
service in the accounting department he 
was sent to Ohio where he was the 
state representative for the Agricultural 
for a number of years. Subsequently 
he traveled throughout the United States 
on special work for the automobile de- 
partment. 

In 1926 he was recalled to the home 
office and made assistant secretary; then 
agency secretary the following year. He 
served in this capacity until the death 
of P. H. Willmott who was then presi- 
dent of the company. H. R. Waite who 
had been secretary-treasurer succeeded 
Mr. Willmott as president and at that 
time Mr. Seaver became secretary. In 
1934 he was elected vice president and 
secretary of the Agricultural and Em- 
pire State. In addition to his general 
secretarial duties, Mr. Seaver has had 
supervision of the companies’ operations 


on the west coast. 
Benson Comptroller 
Mr. Benson, who has had a_ wide 


variety of accounting and insurance ex- 
perience, joined the Agricultural Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. A native of Philadelphia, he 
attended the public schools there and 
was graduated from the accounting sec- 
tion of the Wharton School of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He received his 
early training and for many years was 
a senior examiner and accountant with 
Frank M. Speakman and Co. of Phila- 
delphia, consulting actuaries. In_ this 
connection he audited the accounts of 
many companies in the interests of vari- 
ous state insurance departments. His 
most recent connection has been as 
senior accountant with the firm of Jo- 
seph Froggatt & Co., insurance special- 
ists. 

At the directors’ meeting a dividend 
of seventy-five cents a share was de- 
clared by the Agricultural, payable April 
1 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 15. 


NATIONAL UNION DIVIDEND 

The National Union Fire of Pitts- 
burgh has declared a quarterly dividend 
of thirty-five cents a share, payable 
March 22 to stockholders. of record 
March 2. 





C. A. Ludlum, Former 
Home Executive, Dies 


VICE PRESIDENT MANY YEARS 


Active in Many Insurance and Civic Or- 
ganizations; Also Renowned as World 
Traveler; Retired in 1929 


Clarence Allen Ludlum, vice president 
of the Home of New York until his re- 
tirement at the close of 1929, one of the 
most colorful and witty personalities in 
insurance and world traveler until World 
War II curtailed such activities, died on 
Sunday at his home in Jamaica, Long 
Island, at the age of 82 years. He was 
born in Jamaica on September 4, 1865, 
son of John H. Ludlum, local business 
man, and Phoebe Allen Ludlum. He at- 
tended public schools and the old Union 
Hall Academy of Jamaica. While offi- 
cially out of insurance many years Mr. 
Ludlum kept in close touch with the 
business and his old friends. He at- 
tended the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters in 
New York City last year, was accorded 
an enthusiastic reception and made a 
few humorous remarks which brought 
hearty applause. 

Distinguished Insurance Career 

Mr. Ludlum had a distinguished career 
with the Home and in his outside con- 
nections. An active, hard worker, ex- 
tremely capable and equipped with the 
ability to speak forcibly and convincingly 
he had few idle moments during his bus- 
iness career. His retirement at the be- 
ginning of 1930 allowed him to devote 
his energies to a number of non-insur- 
ance activities as well as to traveling on 
a wide scale. He made many long sea 
trips including one or more around the 
world, was active in yachting and came 
to be called “Commodore” Ludlum. 

In 1890 Mr. Ludlum joined the Home 
as a clerk in the bookkeeping depart- 
ment, after previously having had ex- 
perience with railroading in the Middle 
West. A year after going with the 
Home he became an examiner and from 
there was advanced to correspondence 
clerk. He became supervisor of Eastern 
agencies in 1898, was made secretary in 
1903 and in 1912 was promoted to a vice 
president. In 1925 he became a director 
of the Home. Most of his time was 
devoted to supervising fire underwriting 
in the Eastern and Western divisions, 

_One of the mainstays of the Western 
Union for many years Mr. Ludlum was 
president of that body for two years, 
from 1924 to 1926. In the East he was 
active in the Eastern Union and aided 
in formation of the Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association. From the beginning he 
was a member of the EUA executive 
committee and his wise counsel helped 
in the solution of many difficult prob- 
lems. In 1919 Mr. Ludlum was presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Fire 
Underwriters and he was chairman or 
member of many committees of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters. Dur- 
ing 1924-1925 he served as president of 
the Insurance Institute of America. 

For several years he headed the Na- 
tional Board’s committee on laws and 
legislation, at one time one of the most 
important committees in the business. 
As chairman he often received an aver- 
age of four telegrams a day from all 
parts of the country. He was one of 
the few men in insurance during the 
nineteen-twenties who understood pub- 
lic relations, the reason being that he 
became interested early in the news- 
paper profession and at the age of 15 
years was a printer’s devil in the office 
of the “Standard” of Jamaica, Long Is- 
land. : 

He left there to go with the Long Is- 
land Railroad and later with the Chi- 
cago & Alton and eventually with the 
Woodruff Sleeping & Parlor Coach Co. 
From Chicago he was transferred to 
Jersey City where he did not like his 
new duties. This led to his writing a 
letter to Vice President Washburn of 
the Home for a job. The letter made 
such a favorable impression that Mr. 

” 





Photo by W. L. 

Clarence A. Ludlum at Underwriters 

Golf Association tournament in May, 

1947, at Wheatley Hills Country Club, 
Long Island. 


Hadley 





Ludlum was hired at seventy-five dollars 
a month. 
Had Many Affiliations 

Among his organization affiliations 
while in insurance were the National 
Board, New York Board, EUA, Western 
Union, Chamber of Commerce of State 
of New York, Chamber of Commerce of 
Borough of Queens, Chamber of Com- 
merce of United States, Jamaica Hos- 
pital and Family Welfare Society of 
Queens. Likewise he belonged to the 
Academy of Political Science, New York 
American Association for Advancement 
of Science, American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Metropolitan Museum of 
Art and New York Zoological Society. 

His clubs included the Lotus, New 
York; Union League, Chicago; Golfers, 
New York; Engineers’ Country, Roslyn, 
L. I.; Pomonok Country, Flushing, L. 
I.; Bayside Yacht, Bayside, L. IL, and 
Shelter Harbor Country, Watch Hill, R. 
I. He was a trustee of the Jamaica 
Savings Bank and a deacon of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Jamaica. 

Mr. Ludlum was president of the Ja- 
maica Hospital from 1934 until last Feb- 
ruary 2 and on his retirement the office 
of president emeritus was created and 
he was elected to it. He was active in 
Republican politics in Queens for many 
years. 

Mr. Ludlum’s wife, the former Kate 
Ayres, died in 1920. Surviving are three 
children, Clarence A. Ludlum, Jr., of 
Millington, N. J., who is in insurance in 
New York; Mrs. Mary Ludlum Davis of 
Framingham Centre, Mass., and Mrs. 
Kate Ludlum Cort of Bellport, L. I. 

BERTHELSEN ADVANCED 

H. W. Miller, United States manager 
of the Commercial Union Group, an- 
nounces appointment of Byron Berthel- 
sen as assistant general adjuster at the 
home office in New York City. Mr. 
Serthelsen was educated in the local 
schools of Roselle, N. J., and has spent 
his entire business career in the 
and underwriting departments of the 
organization. 

He will be associated with J. H. 
Shuttleton, general adjuster, and T. W. 
Booth, assistant general adjuster. 


MOVE PHILADELPHIA OFFICES 
_ The Phoenix-Connecticut Group of fire 
Insurance companies, including Equi 


loss 


table, Connecticut, Minneapolis and Cen- 
tral State Fire Insurance Cos., announce 
the removal of their Philadelphia head- 
quarters to the Public Ledger Building, 
Independence Square. 
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Sheldon Believes Reappraisal of 
Practices Should Prove Beneficial 


Chicago Producer Hopes for Closer Cooperation From Fire 
Companies; Says Agents Must Insist on Having Some- 
thing to Say About Commission Scales 


Walter M. Sheldon, one of the leading 
ts of Chicago and a member of the 
exectitive committee of the National As- 
sociation Agents, believes 
that if fire and casualty companies carry 
aimed at a reap- 


age! 
of Insurance 


out present studies, 
1 of their position and practices, 


praisa 
with an honest endeavor to get true facts 
the results will benefit the public, insur- 


ance companies and producers. Speaking 
at the mid-year convention of the Michi- 
ean State Association in Detroit last 
Friday he said that company studies are 
being made in an honest effort to get 
facts with the possible exception of com- 
Sheldon likewise urged 


missions. Mr. se 
their own positions. 


agents to review 
remember in our 


important to 
that the casu- 


and discussions, 


“less 
thinking 


alty and surety companies have con- 
ferred with their agents in their en- 
deavors to find the answers to at least 


said Mr. 


some of their many problems,” 


Sheldon. “Most of this work has been 
done by the casualty companies’ repre- 
sentatives with the NAIA executive, 
casualty and surety committees. 


Casualty Conferences 

“I have in mind recent conferences 
held by casualty company officials with 
the executive committee of the National 
Association on the subject of the ‘acqui- 
sition cost control council’ and the fear 
of some casualty companies that commis- 
sions might get out of hand if some way 
isn’t found to replace this organization. 
Also, the worthwhile meetings that the 
casualty committee of the National As- 
sociation has had with the National Bu- 
reau on such important subjects as rat- 
ing plans under new state regulatory 
laws, the brez iking points on large pre- 
miums, streamlining of many casualty 
policies and provisions of rating manu- 
als, automobile problems, including as- 
signed risks, long-haul trucking and 
others. 

“While the same degree of cooperation 
has not existed in the past in the bond- 
ing field, now that the Surety Associa- 
tion of America is fully set up, I am 
confident that as mutual confidence be- 
tween that association and the surety 
committee of the National Association 
grows, we will see the same spirit of 
cooperation as we now have in the casu- 
alty side of our business. 

“You might properly ask why hasn't 
there been the same degree of coopera- 
tion between the fire companies and the 
fire and inland marine committees of our 
National Association. The answer, in 
part at least, lies in the differences in 
operational procedure between the fire 
companies and the casualty companies. 
First, in place of the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies, an or- 
ganization which speaks for most casu- 
alty companies countrywide, we have 
five regional bodies and the Insurance 
Executives Association, occupying a cor- 
responding position in the fire field. We 
also have the Inland Marine Underwrit- 
ers Association and the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association. Sec- 
ond, in the casualty field, we do not have 
in the neighborhood of fifty rating or- 
ganizations publishing rates and rules of 
practice for most of our companies and 
using many types of rating schedules 
and rules of procedure. 

a am hopeful,” continued Mr. Shel- 
don, “that as the current studies of the 
fire companies progress, ways will be 
found to simplify the fire rating sched- 
ules to bring the basic conditions of 


these schedules in harmony so that there 
will not be the present great variations 
between territories, and with the final 
result that the agents can and will be 
consulted as we are now consulted by 
the National Bureau. 


Reappraisals by Agents 

“Why is it ‘time for reappraisal’ by the 
agents? We cannot expect the com- 
panies to be able to view the changes 
they will make with the same sales 
knowledge that we, as producers, can 
supply. Through the technical commit- 
tees of your National Association you 
have the set-up to pass this knowledge 
on to the companies. This has already 
been proven in the close relationship 
that has grown up in recent years be- 
tween your National Association staff 
and the casualty committees and mem- 
bers of the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the Bureau. Each 
state association, through its proper 
committees, can and should help in this 
work but the basic thinking and ideas 
can only come from the agents. I am 
confident that the same relationship can 
eventually exist with the fire companies. 

“Our business must be streamlined to 
save operating costs of agents and com- 
panies alike. Because we have been do- 
ing some of our detail work the same 
way for the past twenty-five years is the 
best reason to look for short cuts now. 
Is it too crazy to suggest the elimina- 
tion of transfer endorsements on house- 
hold furniture policies? Why shouldn't 
the contract be written to cover at the 
address of the assured at the time the 
policy is written and then automatically 
follow the household furniture from 
home to home? This principle has been 
approved in the personal property 
floater policy and to some extent, at 


lesat, in the  off-premises coverage 
granted under fire and burglary con- 
tracts. 


Defend Agency Contracts 

“We must be prepared to defend, if 
necessary, our agency contracts. Today 
some companies in some territories have 
seen fit to regard some agency contracts 
as scraps of paper. This has come at a 
time when agents and companies should 
be working together on all matters of 
common interest and it has caused a 
bad break in agency-company relation- 
ships. Agents all over the United 
States are aroused and are asking state 


associations and your National Associa- 
tion what good is an agency contract 
that provides for conditions mutually 


agreed to if several fire companies, ap- 


parently with concert of action, can al- 
ter these contracts and commission 
schedules without, in many cases, dis- 


cussing same first with the agent in an 
endeavor to ascertain if the proposed 
changes are acceptable or justified. 

“Has the day arrived when companies 
on an industy or territorial basis refuse 
to sit down and discuss with their agents, 
problems which are in the interest of 
both? If so, we as agents, have a new 
and serious problem facing us. Your 
National Association officers are in con- 
stant touch with this problem in the in- 
terest of our members. Possibly the 
answer will be a new and fairer agency 
contract with a longer term cancellation 
clause,” stated Mr. Sheldon. 

“We must know our agency costs by 
lines of insurance written and if at all 
possible, by size of premiums. This is 
not an easy assignment for most agents 
but one that should be a ‘must’ for all. 
We must know our agency costs in order 
to appraise the amount of compensation 
we receive through commissions. The 
cost studies that the fire insurance com- 


panies are carrying on are being con- 
ducted with the thought of arriving at 
the proper loadings to loss and loss ex- 
pense costs, so as to produce rates that 
will meet the requirements of the new 
rate regulatory laws. 

Commissions on Small and Large 

Policies 

“These requirements, in 
new laws, are that rates 
excessive, inadequate or 
criminatory. We must know our costs 
so as to be sure that the proper incre- 
ment is added to the company’s figure 
so that we will be properly compensated. 
It is the thought of some that this in- 
crement should vary by size of premium 
for we are all writing many policies to- 
day on which the commission does not 
begin to cover our costs. 

“Surely it is discriminatory to have 
rates that produce premiums that are 
not large enough to cover company and 
agents’ costs. By like token, many of 
the large premiums are ‘excessive’ for 
they not only carry their own costs but 


most of the 
‘shall not be 
unfairly dis- 


make up the loss on the handling of 
small ‘premium business. 
“The companies are really studying 


this problem and I have heard one com- 
pany executive say that on this small 
premium business 60% commission to 
agents might be proper,” said Mr. Shel- 
don. “On the other hand I have been 
told by the head of a fire company or- 
ganization that ‘usage and custom’ indi- 
cates that a loading of 20% for commis- 
sion is proper. How many of you know 


where you would have come out last 
year if your fire commissions had been 
on a 20% flat basis? Am I wrong when 


I say we must each of us know our 
agency costs by lines, of business ? 

“Your National Association, through 
its actuary, is helping state associations 
in their agency cost studies. It is my 
belief that the time is fast approaching, 
if it has not already arrived, when the 
agency forces of this country must insist 
that they have something to say about 
their scales of remuneration. If you 
agree, it is time for you to personally 
contact the executives of the fire com- 
panies you represent, urging a morator- 
ium on reductions in commissions until 
cost studies are completed. This action 
on the part of individual agents will 
support the action of your National As- 
sociation taken at Atlantic City and sub- 
sequent actions of your NAIA executive 
committee 


Problem in New York 


“There is now being considered in 
New York State legislation to regulate 
commissions. This is really a tough one 
for the New York agents. It seems 
to me that they must first decide 
whether they would be better off with 
commissions regulated and then if the 





Moffett Studio 
WALTER M. SHELDON 
answer is ‘yes, what type of regulation, 


whether by the Commissioner, or self- 
regulation, with supervision by the 
C ommissio ner. 

“Should such a bill set forth maximum 
commissions? Should such a bill pro- 
vide that agents must be consulted by 
their principals in arriving at proper 
commissions? [I am sure this problem 
will find the companies in Soaieneal 
and it is well within the realm of possi- 
bility that the producers will be able 
to influence the final decision. It is my 
firm conviction that no additional legis- 
lation is needed at this time. Let us 
digest, in part at least, our new rating 
laws before we place additional power 
in the hands of our Insurance Commis- 
sioners. 

“All will agree that agency qualifica- 
tion laws need careful study by all 
agents and that the tightening of agency 
qualification laws may be very impor- 
tant in the handling of the many prob- 
lems that are confronting us. 

“Increased costs of operation and col- 
lections certainly are an important part 
of our present-day operating problems. 

“Today new books of rules are being 
written for the insurance business and 
unless the agents are constantly on the 
watch and willing to work together as 
agents, they will find the value of their 
agencies greatly depreciated. This work 


can best be done by working together 
first at local board level; second, with 
your state association, and finally, 


through your National Association.” 





FIRE ASSOCIATION PROMOTIONS 
Whitford Assistant Manager Western 
Dept. and Miller Assistant Man- 
ager Western Marine Dept. 
Frank H. Thomas, president, announces 
appointment of George V. Whitford as 
assistant manager of the Western de- 
partment of Fire Association Group and 
Harry A. Miller assistant 

the Western marine department. 

Mr. Whitford will share departmental 
supervision with cog Managers H. 
K. Dickinson and M. LePitre. He is 
a native of Colorado “ar a graduate gf 
Northwestern University. He entered 
insurance in 1936 at the head office of 
Fire Association in Philadelphia. In 
1938 he was transferred to Columbus, 
Ohio, and in 1940 to Chicago marine 
department. In 1941 he was appointed 
marine special agent in Michigan, and 
entered the United States Navy in 1942. 
In 1945 he resumed work in the Chicago 
office, traveling extensively Western de- 
partment territory. 

Mr. Miller will be associated with 
Marine Manager V. W. Souders. He is 
a graduate of Washington and Lee, and 
started with Fire Association Group in 
1937 in Philadelphia. After a period 
of training, he was transferred to the 
Chicago marine department in 1939. He 


manager of 


CRISP IS F. & G. SECRETARY 





Promoted From Assistant Secretary; 
With Company Since 1933; Langhirt 
Named Assistant Secretary 


President Harry F. Ogden of the Fi- 
delity & Guaranty Insurance Corp. an- 
nounces that the board of directors, at 
its meeting promoted 
with gen- 
eral administrative duties, including per- 
sonnel. 


on February 27, 
A. Byron Crisp to secretary, 


Mr. Crisp entered the insurance busi- 
ness in 1918 and was assistant secretary 
and assistant treasurer of the Maryland 
Motor Car Insurance Co. Before ad 
ing the F. & G. in 1933, he was an offic 
in a large Baltimore agency. 

Henry M. Langhirt was elected assist- 
ant treasurer. Mr. Langhirt joined the 
F.&G. in June, 1930, and served in 
vraious Capacities in the accounting, au- 
tomobile and fire underwriting depart- 
ments. He was appointed acting assist- 
ant treasurer in January, 1948. 





returned to Philadelphia in 1940, and was 


soon thereafter transferred to Cleve- 
land, as marine special agent. He en- 
tered the army in 1942 and resumed 


1946. 


his duties in Ohio in January, 
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Clifford W. Burnham Has Joined 
Hartford Fire Training Center 


Clifford W. Burnham, who has joined 
the staff of the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Training Center as assistant to A. 
Eagles, director, has been in the insur- 
ance business since 1920. His wide ex- 
perience during the past twenty-five 
years as a special agent and later as 
an insurance producer, plus his previous 
intensive experience as a fire prevention 
engineer, well qualify him for his new 
position where he will act as an instruc- 
tor in various insurance subjects. 

Mr. Burnham was born in Berlin, 
Conn., and attended New Haven public 
schools and Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale University. His early training 
as an industrial engineer was gained at 
the Winchester Repeating Arms Co. in 
New Haven, where during the early 
years of the first World War, he super- 
vised fire prevention and fire protection 
activities especially in the prevention of 
sabotage 

In 1918 he joined the Independence 
Bureau of Philadelphia which was ac- 
tively engaged in fire prevention work in 
many large essential industries in the 
East. He was later assigned as fire pro- 
tection engineer to the Air Nitrates 
Corp., in charge of all fire protection ac- 
tivities in plants, camps and villages at 


Muscle Shoals, Ala., Cincinnati, and To- 


ledo, 


In 1920 he joined the Hartford as spe- . 


cial agent in southern New York and 
northern New Jersey for the affiliated 
companies and was successful in build- 
ing up an extensive local agency force. 

Five years later he resigned to help 
organize Whitehair & Co., Inc., insur- 
ance brokers of New York City, but left 
them in 1932 to secure training in life 
insurance with the Connecticut General 
Life. In 1933 he helped to reorganize 
the insurance brokerage organization of 
Jennings & Cleaver, Inc., in New York 
City, under the name of Dunlaevy, 
Cleaver and Burnham, Inc., of which he 
was secretary and treasurer, later be- 
coming vice president, when Mr. Dun- 
laevy retired. 

In 1946 Messrs. Cleaver and Burnham 
sold their business to Marsh & McLen- 
nan, Inc., which he assisted by continu- 
ing his supervision of certain accounts 
until he decided to return to the Hart- 
ford Fire. 

Mr. Burnham is the author of a num- 
ber of articles on fire prevention, includ- 
ing two booklets published by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association with 
which he has long been associated. 





Damage by Sea Water and 
Not Wind, Court Holds 


A policy protected a frame dwelling 
facing the ocean against loss by wind- 
storm provided it was not caused di- 
rectly or indirectly by or through high 
water. Loss of any kind caused by water 
was excepted, unless the building insured 
should sustain actual damage to 
the roof or walls by the direct force of 
the wind, and water damage was only 
then allowed to the extent of damage 
done by water entering the building 
through openings made by the wind. A 
judgment for the plaintiff in an action 
on the policy was reversed by the New 
York Appellate Division on the law and 


first 


the facts and a new trial ordered. 
Protzmann v. Eagle Fire Ins. Co., 71 
N. Y. S. 2d 43. 


Loss was caused by damage to the 
building when it tilted forward with the 
rear end above its foundation and the 
front end down upon the beach. Plain- 
tiff contended that it was blown for- 
ward into that position by the pressure 
of an off-shore wind. Defendant would 
not be liable under the policy provision 
if the falling of the house was caused 
indirectly by undermining of the founda- 
tion by high water, or if the house was 
caused to fall by action of water. It 
was unlikely, the Appellate Division said, 
that the seawall was blown away by the 
wind. The inference was strong that it 
was washed away and that this was 
closely related to the loss. 

A charge by the trial court was held 
open to the interpretation that the plain- 
tiff was entitled to recover if the wind 
damaged the walls and roof, even if the 
building fell in consequence of having 
been undermined by water, and such an 
instruction would be erroneous. The 
verdict was held contrary to the evi- 
dence. 


Founders F. & M. Gains 


The Founders Fire & Marine of Cali- 
fornia during its first full year of opera- 
tion wrote net premiums of $800,784 as 
compared to $76,393 in 1946. Unearned 
premium reserves amount to $552,201. 
Total assets on December 31, 1947, were 
$4,184,161, and policyholders’ surplus $3,- 
460,941. The company, which has re- 


ceived permission to write casualty in- 
surance under 
tiple line law, 


the new California mul- 
now has 641 agents. 





Chubb & Son Advances 
A. C. Wall and W. W. Coyle 


Albert Carey Wall, manager of the 
midtown New York City office of Chubb 
& Son, has been transferred to the head 
office at 90 John Street to assume ad- 
ministrative duties. W. Wallace Coyle, 
assistant manager of the midtown 
branch at 342 Madison Avenue, has 
been advanced to manager. He _ has 
been with Chubb & Son since 1925 in 
various underwriting capacities. 


PROV. WASHINGTON DIVIDEND 


Stephen W. Carey, 3rd, president of 
the Providence Washington, has an- 
nounced that the directors have de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of thirty 
cents a share payable March 26, to 
stockkholders of record March 5. He 
further stated that it is their present 
intention to declare dividends at the 
rate of $1.40 a share a year by declara- 
tion of quarterly dividends of thirty 
cents per share instead of the former 
twenty-five cents a share, and declara- 
tion of an extra dividend in December 
of twenty cents a share instead of the 
former forty cents a share. 


CHICAGO INSURANCE DAY 





Speakers Listed for Big Meeting 
March 24 Sponsored by _ the 
Chicago Board of Underwriters 


Tentative plans for the third annual 
Chicago Insurance Day, March 24, in the 
Palmer House are announced by W. W. 
Hamilton, manager of the Chicago 
Board of Underwriters, 175 West Jack- 
son Boulevard, which this year for the 
first time is sponsoring the event. The 
board, an organization of insurance 
agents and brokers, which is nearly a 
century old, now contains the member- 
ship of the Chicago Insurance Agents 
Association which initiated and con- 
ducted Insurance Day for two years 
previously, but has been disbanded. 

Authorities on various kinds of insur- 
ance will speak in the morning and af- 
ternoon sessions, which will be held in 
the grand ballroom. The theme for the 
day is “Sales and Service.” 

William J. Laadt of the Cramsie- 
Laadt & Co. Agency, is general chair- 
man for the day, his committee includ- 
ing George Herrmann III, Ben N. An- 
derson, Jr., H. C. Roth and W. J. Rob- 
bins. W. W. Hamilton, manager of the 
board, is handling arrangements and 
soon will announce program details. 

Speakers are Lewis F. Gordon, vice 
president of the Citizens & Southern 


National Bank of Atlanta; Walter W. 
Belson, director of public relations of 
the American Trucking Associations, 


Washington, D. C., and Roy A. Duffus, 


Rochester, N. Y., local agent. In the 
afternoon session, Mr. Duffus will pre- 
sent an address on “Casualty Sales 


Points and Service.” He is an author- 
ity on this subject, being manager of the 


casualty department of the James 
Johnston Agency of Rochester. 
John Roach, vice president of the 


Agency, is to speak on the 
subject “How I Would Cover a Per- 
sonal Risk.” Jay DeYoung, accident, 
health and hospitalization insurance de- 
partment manager of Continental Casu- 
alty in the Insurance Exchange branch 
office, will take up “Hospitalization and 
Accident and Health Insurance.” 

A. T. Persson, staff adjuster of the 
Wagner & Glidden independent adjust- 
ment company, will deal with “The In- 
terest Feature of the Standard Fire 
Policy and Concurrency of Fire Poli- 
cies.” Guy Lewis, manager of the boiler 
and machinery division of the United 
States head office of Zurich, is to con- 
sider “Boiler Coverage.” H. W. Mueller 
of the special risk division of the United 
States Fidelity & Guaranty branch of- 
fice, has selected for his subject “The 
Storekeeper’s Comprehensive — Liability 
30nd.” 


Summer 


Digest of Mahoney Committee Bills 


An examination of the five bills intro- 
duced by the Mahoney Committee in 
the New York legislature last week 
reveals: 

1. That the rating bill contains sub- 
stantially the same material submitted to 
the hearing on February 16. Mechani- 
cally the bill has been divided up into 
twenty-four bill sections, and only those 
sections and subsections written into the 
bill which need amendment. 

2. The bill adding a new article 9-D 
to the insurance law is the same lan- 
guage as that discussed at the hearing. 

3. The bill relating to regulation of 
stock ownership, interlocking directors 
and common management, permits all 
these practices with complete supervi- 
sion by the Superintendent. This bill 
if enacted would be in effect for one 
year only or until July 1, 1949, 

4. The bill prohibiting rebating in ac- 
cident and health insurance is about the 
same as proposed at the hearing, ex- 
cept that the language employed to 





describe rebating is rather crude, and 
may prevent an accident and health 
agent from giving away desk calendars 
with his name on them. 

5. The bill amending the Donnelly act 
in relation to monoplies is a short bill 
virtually same as discussed at the hear- 
ing. This bill adds a new subdivision 
2 to section 340 of the general business 
law reading: 

“2. Subject to the exceptions herein- 
after provided in this section, the pro- 
visions of this article shall apply to 
licensed insurers, licensed insurance 
agents, licensed insurance brokers, li- 
censed independent adjusters and other 
persons and organizations subject to the 
provisions of the insurance law, to the 
extent not regulated by provisions of 
article eight of the insurance law; and 
further provided, that nothing in this 
section shall apply to the marine insur- 
ance, including marine protection and 
indemnity insurance and marine rein- 
surance, exempted from the operation 
of article eight of the insurance law.” 





NORTH AMERICA GRADUATES 








Twenty-six Agents Complete Course 
and Receive Diplomas; Graduates 
Come From Many States 
Twenty-six agents who completed an 
eight weeks’ fire, marine and casualty 
course at North America’s School for 
Agents, received diplomas last week at 
graduation exercises held at Eagle 
Lodge, the North America’s recreational 

center in suburban Philadelphia. 

Following a talk by H. Paul Abbott, 
director of the school, Ludwig C. Lewis, 
vice president of the company, presented 
the diplomas with special recognition to 
twenty agents, the largest honor roll 
ever announced at any graduation. In- 
cluded among the graduates were agents 
from sixteen states, two from Canada 
and one from Alaska. The graduates 
were as follows: 

Cyril H. Alsop, Winnipeg, Manitoba, 


Canada; Charles D. Bell, Cherokee, 
Jowa; William E. Clark, Jr, Rochester 
Minn; Miley M. Creps, Chicago; Meri- 


wether L. Cuningham, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Charles H. Drury, Ketchikan, 
Alaska; Albert A. Fortin, St. Hyacinthe. 
Quebec, Canada; John W. Gates, Union 
City, Pa.; Robert J. Grow, Detroit. 
Lewis Sas: Galveston, Tex.; Sigurd 
N. Hersloff, Jr., agg Md; Bud 
Higby, Arkansas City, Kan.; Joseph V. 
Higgins, Pottsville, Pa.; Clarence M. 
Hunt, Jr., Nashville, Tenn.; Hendrick 
R. Johnson, Lowell, Mass.; Douglas W. 
Kent, Caldwell, N. J.; Carl W. Lawson, 
Gainesville, Ga.; Sam W. Mangham, 
jr, Atlanta. 
Lawrence W. Matthews, Des Moines, 
“grat William M. McGinty, Greenville, 
; Royal E. Northup, Hudson, N. Y.; 
a Otis ,Jr.. New Bedford, Mass.: 
Don Shuman, Flemington, 1 a and 


James H. Beattie, Edwin V. Carre, 
Nicholas A. Dalton, Jr. Robert L. 
Roehrs, Richard N. Williams, 3rd, Phil- 
adelphia. 


Boston and Old Colony 
Gains Registered in 1947 


The Boston and Old Colony Insurance 
Companies in 1947 wrote net premiums 
of $20,206,054, an increase of 38% over 
1946. Losses and loss adjusting expenses 
incurred amounted to 59% of earned 
premiums, with a written expenses ratio 
of 40.4%. 

Admitted assets of the Boston, which 
is marking its seventy-fifth anniversary, 
totaled $34,363,160 as of December 31, 
an increase of $2,238,655 from the pre- 
ceding year-end total. Reflecting the 
larger premium writings, the unearned 
promis reserve was up $3,171,187 to 
$12,085,701, while the reserve for losses 
in the process of adjustment was $846,- 
059 higher at $3,014,463. Capital was un- 
changed at $3,000,000 while surplus was 
$14,158,016. 

Admitted assets of the Old Colony 
at the end of 1947 came to $14,868,598, 
an increase of $1,095,990. The unearned 
premium reserve aggregated $5,179,586 
or $1,359,080 more than at the end of 
1946, while the reserve for losses in the 
process of adjustment totaled $1,291,913, 
an increase of $362,597. Capital was un- 
changed at $1,000,000 while surplus was 
$6,842,941. 


LAST TOBACCO SALES 


Last sales of Burley tobacco, known 
as Kentucky’s money crop, were on 
Friday, February 27, at Lexington, Ky. 
All other of the twenty-six markets in 
the state have been closed. Late to- 
bacco was mostly of inferior grade. Re- 
cently there were only 3,775,784 pounds 
sold in one week average $40.32 a hun- 
dred. For the season starting in early 
December the state sales ran 330,986,027, 
sold for $163,949,261, an average of $49.53 
per hundred pounds. Averages the past 
three or four weeks pulled down the 
crop average considerably. Most of the 
leaf is now in manufacturers’ hands, 
and of course insured. 
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BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1947 


ADMITTED ASSETS 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 
United States Government Bonds i 
Other Bonds and Stocks ‘ 
Investments in Associated Companies 
Real Estate 

Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 Days Due 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses 


Other Admitted Assets eae Nekta Ue 6 
Total Admitted Assets 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums . .... . 

Reserve for Losses 

Reserve for Taxes 

Liabilities Under Contracts with War Shipping Administration 
Reinsurance Reserves ee ae 

Other Liabilities 


> THE HOME = 





$ 26,330,163.87 
59,492,297.55 
64,539,027.59 
24,963,562.47 
3,984,382.15 
9,904,935.42 
2,796,195.95 
1,886,092.82 





$193,896,657.82 


$ 91,473,696.00 
23,904,922.00 
3,720,000.00 
3,718,542.91 
1,650,557.00 
2,746,852.05 



















Total Liabilities Except Capital . . . . . . . . . « $127,214,569.96 
I 2. oe eg Se BPE! RE eI SE en ie 








Surplus... eT ee er 
Surplus as a Policyholder ee ee ee ee ee ee 
ae ‘ <a . $193,896,657.82 


NOTES: Bonds carried at $5,391,045.38 amortized value and cash $50,000.00 in the above statement 
are deposited as required by law. All securities have been valued in accordance with the requirements 
of the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. 

Canadian Assets and Liabilities have been adjusted to the basis of the free rate of exchange. 
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Education Vital Aid 
To Public Relations 


CLEMENT TELLS PACIFIC ASSN. 


National Brokers Officer Says Educa- 
tion Can Be Put Effectively to 
Work Outside Insurance 


The National Association of Insurance 
Brokers recognizes the need for ade- 
education within the 





quate programs of 
insurance field and also effective appli- 
cations of insurance education outside 
the field in order to promote better pub- 
lic relations, W. Winthrop Clement, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the NAIB, told 
the annual meeting of the Fire Under- 
writers Association of the Pacific this 
week. Speaking in San Francisco on 
Wednesday, Mr. Clement said the NAIB 
is trying constantly to maintain high 
and ever-advancing standards within the 
production field and likewise has estab- 
lished a Government advisory service to 
counsel with Government agencies on 
their insurance problems. 

“Here is a demonstration of education 
at work,” said Mr. Clement, “at work 
outside the insurance field, but bound 
to help preserve insurance as a private 
enterprise. 

Broad Process of Education Imperative 


“The process of comprehensive educa- 
tion in any business is a long process, 
and it never ends. The complexities of 
insurance may make the process longer 
and more difficult, but the degree to 
which insurance has interwoven itself in 
the fabric of American business and 
home life makes a full, broad process of 
education imperative. Even today the 
size and scope of educational programs 
in the insurance industry must be vastly 
expanded before they are proportionate 
to the size and scope of its business op- 
erations. 

“It has long been my feeling that in- 
surance, as an institution, has never 
properly sold itself to its own people,” 
Mr. Clement stated. “I have never been 
able to understand why a great public 
service undertaking should place all its 
hopes of securing satisfactory person- 
nel on the same chips available even to 
the most common trade. 

“Even with all our interest in and 
new facilities for insurance education, | 
have heard of only one insurer which 
is purposefully preparing its young men 
to be its executives of tomorrow by edu- 
cating carefully picked candidates in all 
the operations of all its departments. 

“If there is a dearth of qualified per- 
sonnel in certain parts of the insurance 
business today it is because education 
has not been given its proper place or 
proper value by those who have led the 
insurance industry to its present posi- 
tion. And I hope no one will lop off my 
head if I venture the suggestion that the 
present position of the American insur- 
ance industry would be far more com- 
fortable and far more secure if a greater 
number of its leading executives had had 
the benefit of thorough acquaintance 
with all the operations of their com- 
panies instead of so highly specialized a 
knowledge of one department or an- 
other. 

“It may or may not be pure coinci- 
dence that that insurer is the American 


PROTEST COMMISSION CUTS 


Allegheny County Agents Hold Mass 
Meeting in Pittsburgh; Adopt Res- 
olution of Protest to Companies 
A resolution of protest against pro- 
posed commission reductions in certain 
excepted territories was adopted unani- 
mously at a mass meeting of agents of 
Allegheny County and adjacent territory 
held in Pittsburgh February 17. The 

resolution says: 

“RESOLVED, That in view of the 
rising cost of agency overhead in our 
territory and in view of our past and 
present efforts in furthering the inter- 
ests of the stock fire insurance compan- 
ies represented by us in this district, 
we hereby protest as unwarranted the 
actions of those fire insurance compan- 
ies which are seeking to reduce our 
commissions. 

“RESOLVED FURTHER, That the 
attempt of fire insurance companies 
seeking to discriminate against agencies 
in this territory by establishing dif- 
ferent rates of compensation within the 
district is altogether unjustified. 

“RESOLVED FURTHER, That we 
will resist by every lawful means all 
such attempts by such companies. 

“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
That a copy of this resolution be sent 
by the committee selected by the a~ents 
to all companies which have _ notified 
agents of a proposed reduction in com- 
missions and to any companies which 
may in the future so notify their 
agents.” 

The committee is composed of H. P. 
Lichtenthaler, J. B. Ladley, W. Ray 
Thomas, Glen A. Sandmeyer and J. 
Edwin Kohler. The Pittsburgh meeting 
followed a series of protest meetings re- 
cently held by the McKeesport (Pa.) 
Association of Insurance Agents. 





branch of an English company,” Mr. 
Clement revealed. “I doubt, however, 
that such a program is only coincidental 
to the fact that one of the outstanding 
figures in insurance history came to the 
top of that same company and full ac- 
quaintance with all its departments 
through the sheer perseverance of his 
own inquiring mind. I am inclined to 
think that that program is a rather di- 
rect result of one man’s insistence upon 
knowing why as well as how. And of 
one thing I am certain, by learning why 
things were done as they were, that man 
learned how to do them better, with 
great benefit both to himself and to his 
employer, as well as to the buying 
public. 

“Education has been put to work to 
build sound public relations for that 
company. 


Southgate Pays Tribute 
To William H. Hecox 


Speaking of the late William H. 
Hecox, veteran local agent of Bingham- 
ton, N, Y., who died February 6 at the 
age of 86, Thomas F. Southgate, presi- 
dent, J. Southgate & Son, Durham, N. 
C., said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“He was one of the finest and most 
outstanding men who ever graced the in- 
surance business. He lived to a most 
respectable age and through it all he 
gave his influence to the things that are 
worth while in the insurance business. 
He was a man whom I admired greatly.” 


Mass. Rate Law Does Not 


Control Commissions 


Insurance Commissioner C. F. J. Har- 
rington of Massachusetts holds that 
commissions are still a matter for pri- 
vate contract between companies and 
agents in the Bay State and are not 
affected by the state’s new rate regu- 
latory law. Addressing the Insurance 
Brokers Association of Massachusetts he 
said he had no desire to control com- 
missions. 


Hartley Feature Speaker 
At N. J. Agents’ Meeting 


Representative Fred A. Hartley, Jr., 
of New Jersey will be the luncheon 
speaker at the mid-year meeting of the 
New Jersey Association of Insurance 
Agents at the Hotel Hildebrecht in 
Trenton on March 18. He is co-author 
of the Taft-Hartley law in Congress. 
There will be an executive session for 
agent members starting at 10 a.m. to 
be followed by an open forum. After 
luncheon an agency management and 
association activity discussion is sched- 
uled. 


General Agents Assn. 
To Meet as Planned 


The American Association of Insur- 
ance General Agents states that contrary 
to some reports the association will hold 
its 1948 annual convention as scheduled 
on May 16-19 inclusive at the Hotel 
Mark Hopkins in San Francisco. The 
association denies there is any intention 
of postponing the meeting. 


1,146 IN N. J. AGENTS’ ASSN. 

On January 31, 1948, the New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents had a 
membership of 1,146 agencies, which 
compares with 1,130 on August 31, 1947. 
Essex County leads with 188, followed 
by Hudson County with 128. Other 
leaders include Passaic County with 106, 
Bergen County with 100, Union County 
with ninety-seven and Monmouth County 
with ninety-one. 


ESTHER F. SCHONLEBER DIES 

Esther F. Schonleber, secretary of 
R. S. Paviour & Son, Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., died February 19 in a Rochester 
hospital. She went to Rochester in 1912, 
attended the Rochester Business Insti- 
tute and on graduation became associ- 
ated with the insurance firm. She was 
office manager for many years and two 
years ago she joined the firm and was 
named secretary. Miss Schonleber was 
past secretary of Rochester Insurance 
Women’s Association. 
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CHANGE AT NATIONAL UNION 

The National Union Fire Insurance 
Co., Pittsburgh, is making a change in 
its Indiana field effective April 1. For 
the past fifteen years the field has been 
under jurisdiction of W. P. Ray & 
Co., acting as state agent. Operation 
now will be on a direct basis, with 
Lynn D. Swisher, former marine man- 
ager of W. P. Ray & Co. as state agent. 
Headquarters will be at Indianapolis. 


HIRSCH DIES” IN GEORGIA 


H. Herman Hirsch of Augusta, Ga. 
died February 27 after a lingering ill- 
ness. He would have been 75 years of 
age this month. Mr. Hirsch served the 
American Insurance Group as_ state 
agent for Georgia from 1926 to 1938, 
when he retired. 


REPORTS ON BROOKLYN FIRE 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued its report on the 
Brooklyn waterfront fire of January 6. 
Loss to the pier is estimated at $400,000 
and to contents, $300,000. In addition, 
one steamship and two barges were dam- 
aged and a third barge, loaded with 
copra, was sunk. 


MALONE PITTSBURGH SPEAKER 

James F. Malone, Jr., Insurance Com- 
missioner’ of Pennsylvania, will be 
luncheon speaker at Pittsburgh Insur- 
ance Day at the William Penn Hotel, 
April 5. Theme for the day will be “A 
Realistic Consideration of Insurance as 
Commerce.” 
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Security Cos. Elect 
Goodwin Vice President 


DIRECTORS MAKE PROMOTIONS 


Bardorf and Gildea Elected Assistant 
secretaries; New Vice President 
With Companies Since 1913 
Ernest V. Goodwin was elected a vice 
presiient of the Security Insurance Co. 
of New Haven and the East & West 
Insurence Co. at annual organization 
meetiigs of the boards of directors and 


ERNEST V. GOODWIN 


Martin F. Bardorf and Raymond A. 
Gildea were elected assistant secretaries. 
Mr. Goodwin, a native of New Haven, 
has spent practically his entire business 
career with the Security Cos., having 
first entered their employ in 1913. He 
was elected an assistant secretary in 
1940 and in this capacity at the home 
office has supervised the underwriting 
operations of the companies in the 
Southern and Middle Western fields. 


Bardorf and Gildea Careers 


Mr. Bardorf joined the Security 
Group in 1928 at the home office and 
was later assigned to Boston, where he 
was associated with General Agent A. J. 
Murphy for nine years in the handling 
of the New England field. Mr. Bardorf 
was called back to the home office in 
April of 1947 and since that time has 
served as assistant supervising under- 
writer for the eastern territory. 

Mr. Gildea, a native of New Haven, 
entered the employ of the Security 
Group in 1924, and has filled various 
key positions in the reinsurance and un- 
derwriting departments. He received 
his education in the New Haven schools 
and is a graduate of the Insurance In- 
Stitute of America. 


Donovan Named Actuary 


Of the Travelers Fire 


Jeremiah M. Donovan has been named 
actuary of the Travelers Fire. He has 
been statistician since 1946 and succeeds 
Harry V. Waite whose retirement is 
announced. A native of Wethersfield, he 
was graduated from Wethersfield High 
School and after extensive post gradu- 
ate studies in accounting and mathema- 
tics joined the Travelers in 1926. 

Mr. Donovan is a member of the com- 
mittee on uniform accounting for the 
Insurance Accounting and _ Statistical 
Society, a member of the Wethersfield 
Zoning Commission and the Travelers 
Men’s Club. Last December he was 
elected first vice president of the In- 
Surance Accountants’ Association. He 
had been a second vice president for 
Six years. In his capacity with the 
association he heads the committee on 
program, 


Factory Insurance Ass’n 
Is Examined by NAIC 


1946 GAIN IN UNDERWRITING 





First Convention Examination Partici- 
pated in by Connecticut, New York 
and New Jersey Depts. 





Insurance Commissioner W. Ellery 
Allyn of Connecticut has announced 
completion of the first convention exam- 
ination of the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation, an underwriting association with 
membership consisting of 114 stock fire 
insurance companies, with its main office 
located at 555 Asylum Street, Hartford. 

This examination was made in ac- 


cordance with the resolution adopted by ~ 


the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners at its Portland, Oregon, 
meeting in June, 1946, concerning the 
examination’ of underwriting 
tions, pools and syndicates. In accord- 
ance with such resolution the examina- 
tion was conducted by the Connecticut 
Insurance Department with New York 
and New Jersey participating 


Covered All Offices 


The examination of the FIA covered 


associa- 


the Eastern, Western and Pacific re- 
gional offices and inc'uded the verifica- 
tion of assets and liabilities as of De- 
cember 31, 1946, and a reclassification of 
income and disbursement items for that 
year to conform with annual statement 
requirements. An investigation of the 
conduct of the business together with a 
review of its transactions was also made, 
particularly for 1946. 

The FIA became a national organiza- 
tion July 1, 1943, following the consoli- 
dation of the Factory Insurance Asso- 
ciation, the Western Factory Insurance 
Association and the Pacific Factory In- 
surance Association. 

Commissioner Allyn stated that the 
FIA has been requested hereafter to 
file annual statements with the inter- 
ested states on the convention form ap- 
proved by the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners and that the 
association has been placed on the In- 
surance Department’s schedule for fu 
ture periodical examinations. 


The report showed a gain from under 


writing during 1946 of $3,684,447. The 
Factory Insurance Association Building 
Corp., which operates in conjunct on 


with the FIA was also examined for the 
same period. These reports will be 
made available to Insurance Depart 
ments and member companies. 








“4A Country Agency with 
Nation-wide Facilities” 


W. C. HORTON Agency 


GLADSTONE, N. J. 
Telephone: Peapack 8-0010 


Serving a Discriminating 
Public Since 1893 














Louis A. Moore Dies at 83 


Louis A. Moore, 83, who retired in 
1940 after thirty-two years as general 
adjuster for the New York Underwriters 
Insurance Co., died at his home in East 
Orange, N. J., March 1. Mr. Moore 
had been in the insurance business for 
fifty-three years when he retired. At the 
time of the San Francisco earthquake 
and fire he spent two years on the Pa- 
cific Coast as adjuster for twelve fire 
insurance companies. Surviving are his 
wife, Mrs. Margaret S. Condell Moore 
and two sons, Leonard P. and William C 


Moore. 











claim matters? 


bother, no technicalities! 


150 Broadway 


Robert J. Keane, Pres. 





duction background? 


How's Your I. Q. Today? 


Do you believe that an A & H underwriter should have a personal pro- 


[_] Yes or [_] No 


Do you believe that the man who settles your losses should have a personal 
production background? 


[_] Yes or [_] No 


Do you believe that the agency which is favored with your business should 
also have a thorough knowledge and control over underwriting and claims? 


Do you favor an agency whose complete personnel is 100°) aware of the 
importance of prompt, efficient and courteous handling of underwriting and 
[_] Yes or [_] No 
Do you prefer to place your business with an agency that does not compete 
with the broker by selling direct? 


If your answers are in the affirmative, you have scored 100‘, and recognize the 
need for an agency devoted exclusively to servicing brokers and agents in the Accident 
& Health and Hospitalization fields. 


The Robert J. Keane Agency, Inc., was founded on the principle that brokers and 
agents need a coordinated service—from start to finish—production, underwriting and 
claims handled completely under agency supervision. No waste motion, no fuss and 


We’re as near as your telephone—we will appreciate your inquiry. 


The Robert J. Keane Agency, Inc. 


General Agents 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Telephone: WOrth 4-3670 


Reuben Warner, Vice Pres. 


[] Yes or [_] No 


Douglas J. Moe, Secy.-Treas 


[_] Yes or [_] No 


New York 7, N. Y. 
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Limit of Value to $50 in Express 
Company’s Receipt Upheld by Court 


A mink, coat was delivered to an ex- 
press company by the owner’s husband, 
through an agent, a hotel clerk, for 
transportation from Phoenix, Arizona to 
Chicago. It was lost or stolen in tran- 
sit. A receipt was given by the express 
company to the agent of the owner of 
the coat, the hotel clerk, on March 5. 
This he placed in her box at the hotel 
and it was picked up by her husband 
on March 7, but not read by 
after he learned of the loss. 

The trial court in an action by the 
owner of the coat against express 
company for the loss found the value of 
the coat at $4,880 and rendered judgment 
for that amount. An appeal by the ex- 
press company denied liability in excess 
of $50. The company contended that the 
plaintiff was bound by the hotel clerk’s 
statement to the company’s agent, “put 
on the minimum value which you allow, 
$50,” which declaration was incorporated 
in the receipt issued to the plaintiff and 
retained by her without protestation un- 
til after the loss was discovered. It also 
contended that the plaintiff was in law 


him until 


the 


deemed to know the existence of the 
tariffs and the rates there announced, 
and the binding effect of the receipt 


there approved. 
Circuit Court’s Finding 


The Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals 
held that the decisions of the Supreme 
Court announce a principle finding on 
the shipper which makes the provisions 
of the receipt wherein the statement 
of value and limitation of liability are set 
forth controlling. The court quoted from 


Justice Holmes’ decision in American 
Railway Express Co. v. Daniel, 269 U. 
S. 40, 41, 46 L: Gt. -15;-4. Ed? 154 cas 


follows: 

“The carrier’s knowledge of the agent’s 
ignorance of the value was immaterial. 
It acted in good faith. The carrier’s 
schedules should have been admitted and 
bound both parties. The sender is 





Kentucky Multiple Line 
Bill Expected to Pass 


The multiple line bill before the Ken- 
tucky legislature, which will enable both 
fire and casualty companies to write 
some lines that are more or less limited 
to one or the other type of companies, 
will, it is believed, be enacted into law. 
a agents as well as companies favor 

he bill, while others are opposed. 


Walter H. ‘ides Advanced 


The Boston and Old Colony Insurance 


Companies have elected Walter H. 
Mosher as assistant secretary. A native 
of Boston he joined the Boston upon 
graduation from high school in 1927. 


He served in the accounting department 
and in 1945 was appointed coordinator 
to study requirements of the companies 
from an accounting and _ statistical 
standpoint. 


FAUNCE SPECIAL FOR ST. PAUL 

Anthony Faunce has been appointed 
special agent for the St. Paul Fire & 
Marine and Mercury in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, Maine, New Hampshire and 
Rhode Island. He will also act as spe- 
cial agent for the Virginia Fire & Ma- 
rine for Massachusetts only. A native 
of Boston Mr. Faunce was graduated 
from Harvard in 1937 and served for 
awhile with the Insurance Co. of North 
America in Philadelphia and New York. 
In 1942 he went with O’Brion, Russell 
& Co. in Boston and is leaving that or- 
ganization now. During the war he 


served in the Navy. 


bound to know the relation established 
by them between values and rates (cita- 
tion omitted).” 

As to the plaintiff’s loss, the Circuit 
Court could not say that the hotel clerk 
was not her agent to negotiate the ship- 
ment of the fur coat. In her absence he 
acted for her in fixing the value of the 
coat at the usual price. Moreover, the 
company’s receipt was binding on it as 
to the charge it could make and on the 
plaintiff as to the amount she could col- 
lect in case of loss. 

The rule announced in the tariff sched- 
ule which had been filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and ap- 
proved by that body must be read into 
the contract of the parties as fully as if 
made a part of their formal contract. 
It is conclusive. 

“We conclude the plaintiff is bound by 


the limitation of liability clause in the 
uniform receipt, which was given her 
and retained without calling to de- 


fendant’s attention the gross inadequacy 
in statement of value. 

“The judgment is reversed with in- 
structions to enter one for plaintiff for 
$50.” Feinberg v. Railway Express 
Agency, 163 F. 2nd 998. 


Lyle State Agent in Tenn. 


For Hanover and Fulton 


The Hanover and Fulton Fire Insur- 
ance Companies announce the appoint- 
ment of Howard M. Lyle as state agent 
in Tennessee, succeeding James L. Dor- 
ris, who has been brought into the 
home office in an executive capacity. 

Mr. Lyle is a native of Tennessee and 
attended schools in Nashville. He com- 
menced his insurance career with the 
Tennessee Inspection Bureau and was 
associated with the bureau for nineteen 
years, during the last few years as dis- 
trict manager of its Jackson, Tenn., 
office. He went with the Springfield 
Group in January, 1945, as special agent 
for Tennessee and later was transferred 
to Kentucky as state agent. 

Mr. Lyle has been active in the Ken- 
tucky Underwriters Association and the 
Blue Goose. He will make his headquar- 
ters at 1122 Stahlman Building, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


LOSS OFFICE IN GREELEY 


The General Adjustment Bureau, 
Inc., has extended its adjusting facilities 
in the Rocky Mountain Department by 
the opening of a new office in Greeley, 
Colo. The new office is located in the 
Sterling Hotel and is headed by R. L. 
Van Dyke as adjuster-in-charge. Mr. 
Van Dyke has been assigned to the 
Denver office before assuming his new 
duties at Greeley. 
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American Equitable Assurance Company of New York 
Organized 1918 


Globe & Republic Insurance Company of America 
Established 1862 


Merchants and Manufacturers Insurance Company of 


New York 
Organized 1849 


New York Fire Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1832 





Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 


MANAGER 
92 William Street, New York 


wammms Losses paid exceed Three Hundred Fifty Million Dlla— 




















CHAS. R. WILLIAMS ADVANCED 





Elected Assistant Secretary of Fire 

Companies of America Fore Group; 

Joined American Eagle in 1926 

Bernard M. Culver, chairman of 
boards of the American Fore Insurance 
Group, announces election of Charles 
R. Williams as an assistant secretary of 
the fire companies of the American Fore 
Group. Mr. Williams has, since 1942, 
been general contact man coverine all 
states reporting to the Western depart- 
ment of the group. Prior to that he was 
manager of the adjusting office, super- 
vising loss adjustments in Chicago, Cook 
County, northern Illinois and northern 
Indiana. 

A native of Yale, Mich., Mr. Williams 
attended local schools and before enter- 
ing insurance was with an automobile 
manufacturer and at one time managed 
a large stock and grain farm in Minne- 
sota. He was in World War I and 
on leaving service worked for a year 
as a special agent for a Western auto- 
mobile insurance company. 

_Mr. Williams joined the American 
Eagle of the American Fore Group at 
Chicago in 1920 as manager of the 
automobile department. He continued 
in that capacity until 1925. In that year 
he was made manager of the consoli- 
dated automobile department of Amer- 
ica Fore’s Western department and in 
1927 was appointed manager of the 
adjusting. office. 


the 





Texas Public Relations 
Committees Hold Meeting 


The public relations committee of the 
Texas Insurance Advisory Association 
met in Dallas, February 17, with the 
officers and newly appointed public rela- 
tions committees of each of. the four 
Texas field clubs for the purpose of 
outlining the duties of club officers as 
well as the duties of the several stand- 
ing committees, which include the ex- 
ecutive, public relations, fire prevention 
and inspection and loss committees. 

It was announced that the public rela- 
tions committee will have charge of the 
arrangement and assignment of all 
speakers as well as assist in the estab- 
lishment of closer relations between the 
club and other trade associations, cities, 
fire departments, chambers of commerce, 
departments of the state government 
and other groups in the interests of 
better relations between such groups and 
the stock fire insurance industry. 


New Hampshire Fire 
Changes on West Coast 


The New Hampshire Fire and Granite 
State Fire have announced termination 
of their contract with John A. Whalley 
& Co., Los Angeles. The companies 
now service this territory through 
the Pacific Coast department in San 
Francisco under the jurisdiction of Miley 
H. Rodgers, manager. They will also 
establish service offices in Seattle and 
other points to facilitate the handling 
of business in Alaska, Washington, 
Montana and Idaho. The personnel and 
location of the new offices will be an- 
nounced later. 


WILLIAM L. ELY DIES 

William L. Ely, who for many vears 
was Missouri state agent for the Insur- 
ance Company of North America, died 
recently at Monroe City, Mo. He retired 
in 1932. Born on May 9, 1864, in his 
early business career he had been in 
the lumber business and in that capacity 
had adjusted a number of fire insurance 
losses for various companies. Later he 
entered insurance as a special agent and 
made rates for his company and also 
adjusted losses, making claim settle- 
ments on the spot in many instances. 
He was the Missouri state agent for the 
Insurance Company of North America 
from 1897 to December 31, 1932, when he 
retired. 
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What diya mean, Im wasting my time?” 


“Don’t get me wrong, Ralph. As your 
neighbor I’d say you’re doing a fine 
job with that new place of yours. 
—BUT AS YOUR INSURANCE 
AGENT, I think you’re wasting a lot 
of the time you’ve put into this place 
by not protecting it properly—with 
enough of the right insurance. I’m not 
thinking only of fire; what about loss 
of your life savings through a damage 
suit; or loss of your own incomethrough 
a personal accident?” 


That’s your “North America” Insur- 


ance Agent talking. He understands 
the risks you run, and can tell you how 
to avoid many of them by simple fire 
safety and accident prevention rules. 
And he’s on the spot when you need 
him, with valuable advice before a 
mishap, with prompt aid after. 
* * * 

Near you, you'll find an Agent of one of 
the North America Companies. See him 
face-to-face soon; dump all your protec- 
tion problems in his lap, and let him 
plan a personalized “North America” bal- 
anced insurance program that will fit you 
and your family’s needs. 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 


NORTH AMERI 








HE STANDS BETWEEN 
YOU AND LOSS! 


| Your insurance Agent 
gives you the right kind 






| of insurance before, and 

i | valuable assistance after 
--— i ~ @ loss occurs. Why not 
e°se see him? 














COMPANIES, Z i 





Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest American stock fire and marine insurance —_ , heads the North America 
Companies which meet the public demand for practically all types of Fire, Marine and Casualty insurance. en deen Agents or Brokers. 


Insurance Company of North America © Indemnity Insurance Company of North America » Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company » The Alliance Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
—THIS is the first national magazine advertisement in the 1948 series of North America Companies 
featuring YOU, the Agent, as the man who ‘stands between’ the public and loss. Watch for it in full 


color in The Saturday Evening Post next month. 
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Honor Edward R. Hardy 
At Dinner in New York 


WM. D. WINTER TOASTMASTER 
Insurance Institute’s Board of Governors 
and Many From Insurance Society 


of New York Attend 


Edward R. Hardy, now 85, emeritus 
secretary of Insurance Institute and of 
Insurance Society of New York, was 
euest of honor at a dinner in the Drug 
& Chemical Club, Monday night. It was 
a tribute of dozens who have been as- 
sociated with him in his educational and 
associations’ activities. President James 
A McLain of the Institute, together with 
its board members, were among those 
present as were some officers of Insur- 
ance Society of New York and the full- 
time representatives of both the Institute 
and Insurance Society of New York. 

Toastmaster was William D. Winter, 
chairman, Atlantic Mutual, and formerly 


president of both Institute and Insur- 
> 


ance Society, who studied in E.R. 
Hardy’s fire insurance classes at New 
York University four decades ago. Mr. 


Hardy, he said, not only had the ability 
to impart knowledge and train young 
minds to think for themselves, but also 
possessed the power to challenge others 
to follow him down the to insur- 
ance education, 


road 


“There is no building of brick or stone 
to which we can look and say, ‘Here is 
the center of insurance education in the 
United States,’” he continued, “but per- 
haps that too will come as an enduring 
monument to the work of Mr. Hardy. 
Assembled here are persons who repre- 
sent but a cross section of those who are 
better men and women because for a 
while they-are exposed to those quali- 
ties of heart and mind with which our 
guest of honor is endowed in large 
measure.” 

Great Britain Pays Tribute, Too 

Mr. Winter read messages from Char- 
tered Insurance Institute, London, and 
from Robert P. Barbour and_ others 
eulogizing the veteran educator. 

In response Mr. Hardy told of his 
youthful adventures and hardships as a 
member of crews on ships sailing in 
foreign seas which experiences devel- 
oped his character and knowledge of 
human nature later to prove so valuable 
in his many years of insurance instruc 
tion. His first contact with insurance 
was as librarian of the Boston Insurance 
Association. After he came to the In- 
surance Society of New York he gave 
thousands of lectures on insurance at 
New York University and other places. 

Among those at the head table, in ad- 
dition to President McLain of the Insti- 
tute, were Everett Crosby, former head 
of Brown, Crosby & Co.; H. C. Rainey, 
former general manager of the Wash- 
ington Bureau; and Paul M. Fell, former 
president, Insurance Society of Philadel- 
phia. 


Harry V. Waite Retires 


From Travelers Fire 


Harry V. Waite, fire actuary for the 
Travelers Fire, retired March 1. He was 
with the Travelers organization forty- 
seven years, joining in 190] as a runner 
in the mail department In his rise 


through the companies, Mr. Waite was 
chief clerk of the casualty actuarial de- 
partment and later served that same de- 
partment as statistician. He was subse- 
quently named statistician for the Trav- 
elers Fire Insurance Co. and made ac- 
tuary in January, 1946. 

\ native of Hartford, he was grad- 
uated from high school in Windsor 
where he lived during ‘the greater part 
of his youth. Prior to his association 
with the Travelers, he worked for the 
Pope Manufacturing Co. and for Brown 
Thomson Co. Mr. Waite is a member 
of the Casualty Actuarial Society of 
\merican and the Fire Insurance Ac- 
countants Association, and is an Asso- 
ciate of the Casualty and Surety Statis- 
ticians Association. 
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ANOTHER FIELDMAN REPORTS that one agent 
had such good advertising results after using our 
radio broadcast material “he had to hire a solicitor 
to follow up leads and close sales." 





> thewe Hiemanks - tapyeily made 


hy Otleow- we add our invitation to 


bring your advertising, production and busi- 
ness-building problems to our Advertising 


Department. 


At all times our Agents are assured of 
helpful, friendly advice and wholehearted 
cooperation. Our specialized, personalized 
advertising service is theirs for the asking. 
Write for a free copy of our "Key To Agency 


Development" booklet describing our many 


advertising services, facilities and sales aids. 


NORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


THE PENNSYLVANIA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE COMMONWEALTH INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


THE MERCANTILE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
THE HOMELAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


150 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Philadelphia - Boston - Detroit - Chicago - San Francisco 
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NORTH BRITISH PROMOTIONS 


Brandt Chief Officer, Philadelphia De- 
partment, North British Group; 
Rhoads Assistant There 


Assistant Secretary Carl L. 





Brandt 


has been promoted to officer in charge 
of the Philadelphia department of the 
Pennsylvania Fire Insurance Co. and its 
3ritish & 


association companies—North 





Matar 
CARL L. BRANDT 


Commonwealth, Mercantile 
and Homeland Insurance Cos. 


Mercantile, 
He suc- 
ceeds Secretary Harry A. Carl, resigned, 
whose assistant at the Philadelphia office 
Mr. Brandt 


is succeeded by William L. Rhoads, who 


he has been for some time. 


has been serving as executive 
agent there. 

Mr. 
nition of long and efficient service with 
the companies, January, 
1919. those 
twenty-nine years he was associated with 
the Middle Department at the 
ottice in New York. 


special 
srandt’s appointment is in recog- 


beginning in 


During the majority of 


home 
Following that he 
was field representative in New Jersey 
for several years. His excellent record, 
adequate experience and well-rounded 
background qualify him for his new post. 
He is a member of Penn Athletic Club, 
Downtown Club, Underwriters Club and 
the Blue Goose. 

In January, 1926, Mr. Rhoads started 
as general inspector and some months 
later was made asspecial agent. Subse- 
quently he was promoted to executive 
special agent, in which capacity he has 
served for the past seven years. Mr. 
Rhoads is now Most Loyal Gander of 
the Blue Goose, Penn Pond; and is also 
a member of the Underwriters and 
Downtown Clubs. 


BAKER GETS WUA POST 





Named to Succeed Rodgers as Head 
of Public Relations Work; Has 
Had Broad Insurance Experience 

The Western Underwriters Associa- 
tion has appointed R. E. Baker as spe- 
cial representative in charge of public 
relations, succeeding the late Wallace 
Rodgers. For eleven years Mr. Baker 
has been connected with the Hartford 
Accident & 4ndemnity and he has a 
background of local agency, field and 
home office experience. He has con- 
ducted, as a hobby, a public speaking 
group and acted as special instructor 
for the Chicago Speakers’ Forum and 
other public speaking clubs, 

He has been a member of the Chi- 
cago Committee on Education, an or- 
ganization offering the Insurance Insti- 
tute of America courses to the young 
insurance personnel of this city. For 
the past five years Mr. Baker has at- 
tended Northwestern University where, 
among other subjects, he studied public 
relations and personnel problems. 
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Royal-Liverpool Group 1947 Figures 


(Continued from Page 1) 


losses incurred, taxes and expenses 
amounted to $58,789,173, leaving a trading 
gain of $4,622,684 or 7.29%. An increase 
in unearned premiums of $2,763,781 re- 
duced the underwriting gain to $1,858,- 
903, or 2.93%. 

Figures for the individual companies 
in the group are as follows: 


Royal 


4 y 

Net Premiums ....... $17,790,180 .... 
“Losses Incurred ..... 9,884,412 55.56% 
sAdjustment Expenses 727,165 4.09 
BraX€S: oh tue caine <taet 599,311 3.37 
General Expenses 6,526,666 36.69 
Trading Gain,........ 52,626 .29 


Increase in Unearned 120,820 68 
Underwriting Loss 68,194 39 


Liverpool & London & Globe 


t Premiums ....... $16,497,445 es 
ae Incurred ..... 9,256,953 56.11% 
Adjustment Expenses 693,150 4.20 
EAKOS. eo et tg cies bps 569,179 3.45 
General. Expenses 6,113,673 37.06 
Traditig Loss. 52.3.3. 135,510 82 


Decrease in Unearned 9,707 06 
Underwriting Loss... 125,803 76 


Globe Indemnity 


Net Premiums . $32,997,146 .... 
Losses Incurred ..... 13,751,700 41.68% 
Adjustment Expenses 2,492,443 7.55 
JET ee ea ae eh ewer 1,036,240 3.14 
General Expenses 12,072,012 36.59 
Tradina’ Gath: ip h 3,644,751 11.04 
Increase in Unearned 3,868,069 11.72 


Underwriting 223,318 .68 
Royal Indemnity 


Loss. :: 


Net Premiums ....... $30,446,672 

Losses Incurred ..... 12,613,227 41.43% 
Adjustment Expenses 2,277,238 7.48 
RAKES: fe dolscy. ead as 949.887 3.12 
General Expenses ... 11,168,458 36.68 
Trading’ Gath 23....45 3,437,862 11.29 
Increase in Unearned 3,757,518 12.34 


Loss... 


Underwriting 319,656 = 1.05 
Queen of America 


Net Premiums ....... $19,637,832 .... 
Losses Incurred ..... 9,512,556 48.44% 
\djustment Expenses 71,426 3.62 
LaAtOe “py cabiore tee es 581,414 2.96 
General Expenses ... 7,315,833 37.26 
Trading’ ‘Gain «262s. 1,516,603 7.72 
Increase in Unearned 2,611,693 13.30 
Underwriting Loss... 1,095,090 5.58 
Newark Fire 

Net Premiums .......$ 7,664,768 ... 
Losses Incurred ..... 3,728,686 48.65% 


275,059 3.59 
225,402 2.94 


\djustment Expenses 


Taxes 


General Expenses ceo 2,832,665 36.96 
Trading Gail <2. a's% 602,956 7.86 
Increase in Unearned 1,008,840 13.16 


Underwriting 405,884 5.30 
Star of America 


besa’... 


Net Premiums ....... $ 5,681,522 a 
Losses Incurred ..... 2,760,666 48.59% 
Adjustment Expenses 206,587 3.64 
TEMES Un aua ee cice.i3 169,622 2.99 
General Expenses 2,118,363 37.28 
‘trading: Gait’ ...<.s<. 426,284 7.50 
Increase in Unearned 755,298 13.29 


Underwriting Loss... 329,014 5.79 
Eagle Indemnity 


Net Premiums ....... $ 5,050,949 4, 
Losses Incurred ..... 2,156,950 41.70% 
Adjustment Expenses 550,407 10.90 
AMES eect aioe ce so 172,707 3.42 
General Expenses 1,835,213 36.33 
Trading’ Gain ....:,.. 335,672 6.65 
Increase in Unearned 221,102 4.38 


Underwriting Gain... 114,570 2.27 
American & Foreign 


Net Premiums ....... $4,120,451 - .... 
Losses Incurred ..... 2,017,321 48.96% 
Adjustment Expenses 124,341 = 3.02 
PANERA eG ogee ins 108,087 2.62 
General Expenses.... 1,384,319 33.60 
Trading Gain ........ 486,383 11.80 


Increase in Unearned 492,360 
Underwriting Loss... 5,977 15 


; British & Foreign Marine 
Net Premiums ....... $ 2,923,489 


Losses Incurred ..... 1,503,639 51.43% 
Adjustment Expenses 72,825 2.49 
TAX CR eee eS tie 67,5335 = 2.31 
General Expenses.... 925,227. 31.65 
‘Tradme Gaifte. <i. 0: 354,265 12.12 
Increase in Unearned 197,724 6.76 


Underwriting Gain. 156,541 5.36 
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ance Company began operations in San Francisco. 


3 
in TOG 7 —~ctharenn years ago—the company entered 


the field of marine insurance. 


e 
890 BBE E —wwrentysin: yours ge —its Wereen Dy wit cK. 
— seventy-six years ago—ils estern Depart- 


ment was launched in Chicago. 


e 
im FEBS —crerytien years ago—its Eastern Depart- 


ment was organized in Boston. 


td 
in L8B95 —sity-three years ago—its Southern Depart- 


ment was established in Atlanta. In the same year its Atlantic Marine 


Department began operations in New York. 


= 
in 1906 —torry-we years ago—Fireman’s Fund wrote 


its first automobile insurance policy. It was the first to write this 


line on a nationwide scale. 


a 
in 1930 —eighteen years ago—the launching of Fire- 


man’s Fund Indemnity Company completed a group of five com- 


panies having a reputation for strength, permanence and stability. 


today, Fireman’s Fund Group—with a long record of suc- 
cessful operations—offers producers multiple-line facilities plus rere ee 
the services of experienced insurance men whose knowledge of 
local conditions can be of cash register value to agent and broker. 
The companies of Fireman’s Fund Group maintains service offices 


in sixty-nine cities throughout the United States and Canada. 








- Departmental Offices: 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON * ATLANTA * LOS ANGELES 





Increase in Unearned 197,689 10.31 
Underwriting Gain... 111473 5.81 Big Bill 
Capital Fire of California (Continued from Page 19) 
a Net Premiums ....... $ 1,063,805 .... ; ie ‘ 
Federal Union Losses Incurred .... 519,662 48.85%  <den, Metropolitan Life, chairman; J. F. 
Net Premiums ....... $ 2,405,284 .... Adjustment Expenses 37,286 = 3.50 Crowley, advertising manager, Metro- 
Losses Incurred ..... EIS9740 48:2296) “Vases... oro 76 ees 30,920 2.91 Kien’ if Cer Ri eg 
; : ea wr pn 2% itan Life, e chairman; Victor J. 
Adjustment Expenses 95,007. 3.95 General Expenses... 386,276 36.21 ae : Ww ry : 8 : an ae “as =f ; 
RAMOS bees crete he's 70,583 2.93 Trading Gain ....... 89,661 8.43 putts, regional manager for John fan- 
General Expenses.... 885,378 36.81 Increase in Unearned 138,296 13.00 cock, co-chairman in charge of agencies 
Trading ch Ba eras 194,576 8.09 Underwriting Loss... 48,635 4.57 Mr. Driggs is also chairman of the 
Increase in Unearned 315,207 13.10 -asual and sure : Poe 
Underwriting Loss... 120,631 5.01 Seaboard Company se a ee re ee ‘ 
Net Premiums ....... $ 943,641 ... General campaign chairman for the 
Thames & Mersey Marine Losses Incurred .... 460,412 48.79% 1948 Drive is Nathan M. Ohrbach, 
Net Premiums ....... $ 1,917,961. Adjustment Expenses 33,452 3.54 chairman of the board of Ohrbach’s, Inc. 
Losses Incurred .... 956,618 49.88% Taxes + 27,651 2.93 Nosce 1. Dal 
; . . JO, ! axes Bete eee eens 2/ Or 2.7% P 5 elz > »xec - waste >¢j- 
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Court Holds Worth in War and Not 
Purchase Price 


On May 31, 1943, the 


motorship 
Athene, owned by Lex Laboratories, 
was sunk off the coast of Florida as 
a result of a collision with a Govern- 
ment steamship. In a libel suit in the 
Federal District Court for Southern 
New York the owner was awarded 50% 
of its damage for the total loss of the 
vessel and the question of the fair value 
of the ship was referred to a_ special 
commissioner. 

All other claims 
collision had previously 
of. Hearings were held before the com- 
missioner and certain stipulations agreed 
on between the parties, after which the 
commissioner fixed the value of the 
Athene at $95,000, as of the date of loss. 
The Government excepted to this find- 
ing on the ground that the commis- 
sioner should have fixed the value of 
at $35,000 instead of $95,000. 
affirmed the com- 


arising out of the 


the vessel 
The District Court 
missioner’s report as being, on the 
whole, adequately supported by the 
evidence, entitling the owner to a final 
decree for damages of $47,500 (being 
50% of the value found by the com- 
missioner). 

Arriving at Value of Lost Vessel 

In arriving at the fair value of a 
totally lost vessel (such as the Athene) 
the District Court quoted the process 
to be followed as set forth in Standard 
Oil Co. vs. Southern Pacific Co., 268 
U. S. 146 by Justice Butler, and the 
recent decision of Justice Leibell of the 
Southern District in the case of Organic 
vs. United States, 68 F. Supp. 296, 299, 
involving the total loss of a vessel dur- 
ing World War II applying the prin- 
ciples laid down by the Supreme Court, 
and referring to Rule 3 of the Report of 
the Advisory Board on Joint Compen- 
sation to the War Shipping Adminis- 
tration. 

The Athene was built as a_ racing 
yawl in 1898 at a cost of $27,125, includ- 
ing sails and engine. The libellant 
bought her in June, 1942, for $15,000. 
The cost of her conversion to the libel- 
lant’s needs, plus incidental outlays from 
June until September, 1942, was about 
$20,000. The Government claimed that 
this total of $35,000 was equivalent to 
the fair market value of the Athene 
as of the date of her loss. 

The libellant, on the other hand, 
claimed that the yawl had a value of 
$110,000, and asserted that his total 
capital expenditure in connection with 
the vessel aggregated $74,338, including 
the expenses of procuring the yacht, 
supervising its conversion, and the 
crew’s wages for a considerable period 
prior to her first sailing. The commis- 
sioner held that some of these expenses 
should be added to the original cost 
of $35,000. 

The Athene was insured for $30,000 
hull war risk, and $25,000 marine hull 
risk, and the latter sum was paid to the 
libellant by the underwriters. 

Carrying Capacity 

There was a discrepancy in the evi- 
dence as to the vessel’s cargo carrying 
capacity after her conversion. The com- 
missioner found that after the conver- 
sion she had about 6,500 cubic feet of 
cargo space or between 84 and 100 tons 
over and above stores and fuel and 
believed the testimony of a witness who 
testified that its capacity was 84-100 
tons or 6,500 cubic feet capacity. 

One of the important features of this 
case was whether due to the existence 
of war conditions the value of the 
Athene was increased. 

The Government’s expert witnesses 


been disposed * 


Determines Value 


contended that these conditions would 
in no way increase the value of the 
vessel beyond her purchase price, plus 
actual cost of conversion. The libel- 
lant’s expert witnesses, on the contrary, 
testified that the market value of all 
types of vessels, in good condition and 
available for cargo carriage, was greatly 
enhanced because of the hostilities. 
The District Court did not distort the 
commissioner’s findings, which were that 
the actual cost of the yacht in June, 
1942, plus costs of her conversion to a 
cargo vessel did not show the true 
value as of May, 1943, and that her 
value might have been materially en- 
hanced above and beyond the libellant’s 
capital expenditures. 

“When purchased by libellant,” the 
District Court said, “the Athene’s value 
as a yacht was comparatively slight. 
There was little or no demand for ves- 
sels of that type. Fuel restrictions 
were such as to make it practically im- 
possible to operate the engines of 
pleasure craft. On the other hand, in 
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For many years Atlantic, originally a marine insurance : 
company, has been engaged in broadening the scope and Z 
variety of its insurance services. (J Today Atlantic offers : 
the diversified facilities of 3 companies, writing marine, 
fire, inland transportation, yacht, property floaters, auto- 
mobile, liability and casualty insurance: We are gradually 
extending the territories in which these facilities are avail- 
able. Qj Ask any agent or broker placing business with the 
Atlantic Companies about our financial strength, friendly 
cooperation and efficient service—including the prompt, 
fair and ungrudging settlement of claims. 


ATLANTIC j 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 
FORTY-NINE WALL STREET e NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 
+ Chicago - Cleveland + Detroit - Houston - Los Angeles 
Philadelphia - 
Marine, Fire. Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, 
Automobile, Liability and Casualty Insurance 


NEW CALIFORNIA INSURER 


Balboa of Los Angeles, Sponsored by 
Seaboard Finance Co., Gets Permis- 
sion to Sell Capital Stock 

Insurance Commissioner Wallace K. 
Downey of California, has issued a per- 
mit to the Balboa Insurance Co. of 
Los Angeles to sell 2,500 shares of 
its $100 par value capital stock at a 
nrice of $200 per share to the Seaboard 
Finance Co., on condition there be no 
expenses and that the entire $500,000 
be paid to the permittee. The company 
is capitalized at $1,000,000, comprised 
of 10,000 shares of $100 par value. 

Officers and directors of the company, 
all of whom are officials of or associ- 
ated with the Seaboard Finance Co., are: 
Chairman of the board, W. A. Thomp- 
son of San Gabriel, California, presi- 
dent, M. O. Harrison, Los Angeles; 
vice president, Paul V. Appleby, Pasa- 
dena; secretary-treasurer, A. E. Weid- 
man, Inglewood; assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer, J. T. Van Dolfson, 
Pasadena; directors, the above officers 
and Elmer E. Bromley, Los Angeles; 
Edward Dale, Los Angeles, and Edward 
T. Parker, Pasadena. 

The company by its charter is em- 
powered to transact the a sixteen 
lines of insurance in the California 
code, but on beginning operations will 
write only fire and automobile lines, 
and will secure its business through 
the Seaboard Finance Co., acting as 
an agent, along with other agencies. 








1942 and 1943, there was a critical need 
and great demand for cargo carrying 
vessels of all descriptions.” The Athene, 
74 F. Supp. 431. 
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“DIAMOND KNOT” FILM READY 





Motion Picture Showing Salvage of 
Huge Cargo From Lost Vessel Avail- 
able From Fireman’s Fund 
“The Story of the ‘Diamond Knot,’ 
a colorful and exciting film of what has 
been described as “one of the most diffi- 
cult yet victorious salvage operations 
ever attempted,” is available for imme- 
diate showings to interested groups, it 
Arnold R. Bowhay, 


secretary, 


is announced by 
assistant marine Fireman’s 
Fund. 

The 16mm, all color and sound movie 
is a highly entertaining account of the 
dramatic salvage operation that resulted 
in the recovery of more than two mil- 
lion dollars worth of Alaska canned 
salmon from the holds of the MS 
“Diamond Knot” which was lost under 
135 feet of water off Crescent Bay in 
the Straits of Juan de Fuca, following 
a collision with the freighter “Fenn 
Victory” in August, 1947. 

Produced by the principal underwrit- 
ers and their reinsurers who insured 
the rich cargo of salmon, the film re- 
veals the circumstances surrounding the 
collision, the unique manner in which 
the lost cargo was siphoned from the 
bottom of the sea, and the reprocessing 
procedure which restored more than 
4,000,000 reclaimed cans of much needed 
salmon to the world’s critically depleted 
food markets. 

The thirty-minute sound film with 
narration by Mel Venter, West Coast 
broadcaster, will be made available for 
showings, free of charge, to schools, 
civic organizations and industry groups 
upon request. Request for bookings 
should be directed by mail to advertis- 
ing department, Fireman’s Fund Insur- 
ance Co., 401 California Street, San 
Francisco. 


Allstate Companies Report 


Large Gains in Premiums 


Last year was the sixteenth succes- 
sive year of increased premium volume 
for the Allstate Insurance Co. and the 
Allstate Fire, automobile insurance sub- 
sidiaries of Sears, Roebuck & Co., it is 
announced by Calvin Fentress, Jr., presi- 
dent. A gain of $5,948,796 or 37% was 
made in premium writings, according to 
Mr. Fentress, with a premium volume 
of $22,121,029 in 1947 as compared with 
$16,172,233 the preceding year. 

Assets of the Allstate Insurance Co. 
increased $6,062,353 to $28,065,911, a gain 
of 28% over the 1946 year-end figures. 
Capital stock of Allstate is $1,500,000, 
surplus $7,922,565 and policyholders’ sur- 
plus increased $1,315,820 or 16% during 
the year to $9,422,565. Cash and Gov- 
ernment securities owned by the All- 
state at the end of 1947 amounted to 
$18,660,052; other bonds, real estate 
mortgages, and stocks totaled $6,214,547. 

Assets of the Allstate Fire are $2,980,- 
422 with total capital and surplus of 
$1,518,628 
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Withdraws Discount on 
Installment Policies 


NATIONAL BUREAU STATEMENT 





Change Applies to. General Liability, 
Burglary and Glass Policies 
Written on 3- Year Basis 





A change in the computation of pre- 
mium for general liability, burglary and 
glass policies written for a term of three 
years with premiums payable on an an- 


nual installment basis, is announced by 
the National Bureau of Casualty Un- 
derwriters, effective March 1, for most 


states. The change is not yet applicable 
in Louisiana, Mississippi and South 
Carolina, while in the territory of Hawaii 
it is effective April 1. Hereafter, the 
premium for such policies will be three 
times the annual premium, payable 40% 
upon inception and 30% at the beginning 
of each of the second and third years. 
The discount formerly applicable to 
the premium for such policies has been 
withdrawn because the savings in ex- 
pense and other advantages which ac- 
crue to the insurance company when a 
term policy is issued on a prepaid basis 
are lost to the company when the pre- 
mium must be handled in installments, 
the National Bureau announcement says. 
Additional Expenses Incurred 


Actually, it asserts, additional expenses 
are incurred on a term policy paid for 
in installments as compared with an 
annual policy, when changes in the 
amount of insurance, the locations in- 


sured, or in other elements of the cov- 
erage involving premium adjustments 
have to be made during the three-year 


term. Such adjustments are declared 
to be far more expensive to handle on 
an installment payment policy because 
of the varying amounts of the premium 
payments, the necessity of making ap- 
propriate adjustments in the several in- 
stallments rather than in one over-all 
premium, and in the establishment of 
unearned premium reserves for annual 
statement purposes. Some insureds, says 
the bureau, for business reasons, may 
still desire to secure a term policy, even 
though unwilling to pay the entire pre- 
mium in advance and, therefore, provi- 
sion for installment payments has been 
continued but on a new basis without 
discount in ee three-year premium. 


WILL HOLD CHICAGO MEETING 
Casualty-Surety Agents’ Executive Com- 
mittee Will Consider Reduction in 
Dues, Membership Drive 
_The executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty & Surety 
Agents will meet at the Ambassador 
East Hotel in Chicago, March 6. The 
committee consists of twenty-five of the 
leading fire, casualty and surety insur- 

ance agents in the country. 

Among many items on the agenda are 
possible reduction of annual dues and 
membership drive. The present mem- 
bership includes agencies in thirty-nine 
states, the District of Columbia, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. 

Vice president and secretary of the 
association, William T. Cline of Conk- 
ling, Price & Webb, Chicago, will issue 
a statement following the meeting. 


A. & H. MEETING MARCH 8 

The New York Chapter of National 
Association of Accident & Health Un- 
derwriters will meet Monday morning, 
March 8, in the auditorium of the United 
States Life building, 84 William Street. 
Ralph K. Lindop, president, who is 
eek Life general agent, will pre- 
side 


REPORTED OUT OF COMMITTEE 


Mahoney Committee Bills Make Prog- 
ress in N. Y. Legislature; Excess 
Line License Bill Also Out 
The New York Assembly’s insurance 
committee, at its final meeting Monday 
night before going into rules, reported 
the four Mahoney committee bills before 
it, one of which it reported as amended. 

The bills reported are as follows: 

The MacKenzie bill amending section 
209 Insurance Law to prohibit payment 
of consideration as inducement for pur- 
chase of policy or contract of A. & H. 
insurance and prohibits rebate of pre- 
iiums or special dividends. (A Int 2643, 
Printed No. 2862). 

The MacKenzie bill, adding new arti- 
cle IX-D Insurance Law to prohibit 
unfair practice in business of insurance, 
defining practices that are unfair and 
authorizing Insurance Superintendent to 


investigate and prohibit practices, sub- 
ject to judicial review. (A Int 264, 
Printed No. 2863). 

The Reoux bill, amending the insur- 


ance law generally to change provisions 
relating to insurance rates and rating 
organizations. (A Int 2821, Printed No. 
3050). 

The Dwyer bill, amended, adding new 
section 67 Insurance Law to authorize 
insurers to acquire capital stock of 
other insurers or have common manage- 
ment therewith if not inconsistent with 
insurance laws and does not lessen com- 
petition, subject to examination and 
hearing before Ins surance Superintend- 
ent. (A Int 2809, Printed No. 3028). 


Trenton Hearing on Cash Sickness 
Bills Points to Diversity of Opinion 


Outstanding gained from 
the testimony given at the recent all- 
day hearing before the Senate banking 
and insurance committee at Trenton on 
a cash sickness benefits program was 
that neither industry nor labor favor 
the Driscoll administration’s setup which 
would create a $50,000,000 fund from 
accumulated worker contributions to the 
Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion. 


impression 


However, the testimony definitely indi- 
cated that employer and employe forces 
in New Jersey are, as the “Newark 
News” expressed it, “a million miles 
apart in their thinking.” Labor and 
industry were pictured as “pulling in 
opposite directions” with the administra- 
tion program “in the middle.” Neither 
side wanted anything to do with it 


Business and industry, as represented 
by the State Chamber of Commerce, the 
New Jersey Manufacturers’ Association, 
some insurance companies and spokes- 
men for other groups, argued for a pri- 
vate system of insurance to protect 
workers against wage losses due to non- 
occupational accidents or illness. Such 
a systein is set up in bills A315 and A316 
introduced in the Assembly by Loutrel 
of Essex county. Under their provisions 
all employers of four or more would be 
required to provide cash sickness cov 
erage for their workers through private 


insurance companies or through self- 
insurers, and not through a state fund 
This bill, it is estimated, would save 


employers $8,000,000 more a year than 
the Driscoll administration proposes un 
der its program. 

Labor, through AF of L and CIO 
spokesmen, insisted on a public system 
to be financed entirely by worker con- 
tributions to the State Unemployment 
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Compensation Fund, and supported As- 
sembly bill 200 (introduced by Mr 
Hermann), a monopolistic state fund 
type. 
Gov. Driscoll’s “Middle of Road” 
Under Governor Driscoll’s program 
setting up the $50,000,000 cash sickness 
benefits fund, the employers would have 
the right to provide private company 


Plan 


coverage if their employes consent. This 
is a setup similar to the California UCC 
program. Workers covered by the New 


Jersey public fund would continue to 
contribute 1% of their wages up to 
$3,000. Those who elect private insur- 


would continue to con- 
one-tenth to one-quarter of 1% 


ance contracts 
tribute 


to the public fund on the theory they 
migh€ drop out of private pl ans and 
elect coverage under the public 





The unemployment oclahenties 
ram, financed jointly by employers and 
W welies since 1937, would be the respon- 


sibility of employers after adoption of 
the Driscoil cash sickness program 
However, it is learned that employers 


rates of contribution would be reduced 
by a sum estimated -) $17,000,000 a year 
The UCC fund will have 
$485,141,332 by March 31, 
£200,000,000 of which 
ated worker 
eral law, 
used for 
lisability 
The Barton-Brescher senate 

Interest at the hearing ntered 
around Senate bill 147, iatreduail by 
Senator Barton of Passaic and its com- 
penion bill, Assembly A28, sponsored by 
Speaker Brescher of Union. The Barton 
bill provides the machinery for establish- 
ing the temporary disability benefits 
program and Brescher’s measure is con- 
cerned with its financing and the related 
employer contributions 


i balance of 
more thar 
represents acct mu- 
contributions. Under Fed- 
worker contributions may be 
establishment of temporary 
benefits programs. ; 


( 








adjustments in 


the UCC fund. 
_According to the “Newark News,” 
Frederick H. Groel and Edmund B 


Whittaker, vice presidents of the Pru- 
dential, who testified at the hearing, 
supported the Barton-Brescher measures 
with the reservation that the provision 
be eliminated requiring fractional con- 
tributions to the public funds by work- 
ers covered by private insurance, com- 
monly known as the penalty provision 

Those Supporting the Loutrel Bill 
Charles A. Eaton, Jr., executive vice 
president, State Chamber of Commerce, 
spoke in favor of the private enterprise 
system for disability benefits 
is provided for under the Loutrel meas- 
ure. Among insurance men who ‘sup- 
ported this bill were the following 
Edward H. O'Connor, Insurance ie 
nomics Society of America; Association 
of Casualty & Surety Companies (Nev 
ille Pilling of the Zurich spokesman); 
Albert Pike, “= Insurance Association 
f America; J. H. Smith, Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; L. P. Hemry, Amer- 
ican Mutual Alliance; Fred Ditmars, 
Life Underwriters Association of New 
Jersey; John C. Conklin, New Jersey 
Association of Insurance Agents; V. A 
Lutnicki, John Hancock Mutual Life; 
Ralph W alker, Aetna Life; George E 
Light of the Travelers. The Loutrel 
plan was also favored by the New Jersey 
Self-Insurers’ Association. 


1 
such as 


lacdeanad Mikafies Bill 
Before N. Y. Governor 


The Condon-Wadin bill increasing max- 
imum workmen’s compensation benefits 
in New York State from $28 to $32 a 
week, already passed in the Senate, has 
now been passed by the Assembly and 
has gone to Governor Thomas §. Dewey. 
The bill also changes the formula for 
death benefits to provide increases on 
the basis of wages and independents. 
Governor Dewey, in his annual report, 
had requested that compensation bene- 
fits be inereased in the state. 
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New Workmen’s Compensation Book 


Arthur H. Reede, Pennsylvania State College, Covers Wide 
Scope; Sees Inadequacies; High Total of 


Industrial Injuries 


Arthur H. Reede is author of a new 
book from the Harvard University Press 
bearing the title “Adequacy of Work- 
men’s Compensation.” Mr. Reede is pro- 
labor advisor 
Research, 
and has 


fessor of economics and 
to the Bureau of Business 
Pennsy!vania State College, 


also written a book on unemployment 
insurance. 

In 7. bhi ype Reede was invited 
by the Harvard University Committee on 
Research in the Social Sciences to make 
a study of industrial accident insurance 
in the United States. He spent. two 
vears on field work for the project. On 


returning from World War II in Novem- 
ber, 1945, he made revisions in his text, 
including a supplement of recent devel- 
opments, and the new book is the result. 
He sees inadequacies both in relation to 


the cost of insuring benefits and the 
movement for preventing industrial in- 
juries 

The book is in six parts. The first 
covers the expanding scope of work- 
men’s compensation from 1914 to 1940; 


Part Il is the benefit scale situation from 


1915 to 1940. Part III has to do with 
the proportion of wage loss compen- 
sated; Part IV is cost of, workmen’s 


compensation insurance and Part V is 
devoted to injury prevention and com- 
pens: ition costs. A supplement, Part VI, 
gives recent changes in workmen’s com- 
pensation and insurance. There are 


many tables and charts in the book. 
Growth of Industrial Injuries 
the growth of industrial 
Reede says: 
“Industrial injuries take a 
in the United States each year. In 
1940, 16,600 employes paid with their 
working lives for industrial mishaps. 
The great majority of these individuals 
were killed, but a few were left to 
spend a miserable existence, perma- 
nently and totally incapacitated for 
work. In the same year, 80,600 employ- 
es suffered permanent but only nartial 
impairment, while 1,599,700 employes 
were temporarily injured. The best avail- 
able estimates suggest that an average 


Discussing 
injuries Mr. 
heavy toll 


of some 36,000,000 non-agricultural em- 
ployes were at work in 1940. About 
2,600,000 hired workers were engaged 


in agricultural employments. This means 
that workers were injured at the rate of 
44 per 1,000 workers. Total time loss 
both self-employing and employed 
has been estimated at 233,840,000 days. 
Caccf analysis of the estimated in- 
juries to the employed alone indicates 
a time loss for them of some 210,000,- 
000 days. For the 39,000,000 employes, 
then, the injury severity averaged over 
five days per worker. 

“Consider the 
industrial injuries. 
tained may be 
the time 
assuming an 
$20 per week 
$600,000,000. 
that the 


probable cost of these 
The wage 
estimated by 


loss 
converting 
30,000,000 weeks and 
average weekly wage. At 
the loss would amount to 
Available evidence indicates 
medical 


sus- 


loss to 


loss 


was about $90,- 
000,000. The National Safety Council has 
estimated the insurance overhead (or 
expense loading) at $110,000,000. It has 


been widely held that the employers’ in- 
direct costs of industrial injuries (due to 
stoppage of production, spoilage, em- 
ployment of green hands, etc.) average 
about four times their direct costs. If 
we assume that roughly two-fifths of 
the workers’ wage loss and about nine- 
tenths of their medical expenses are 
borne by employers, the direct costs 
including insurance overhead will total 
about $430,000,000. The indirect costs, 
if four times as great, would amount 
to about $1, 700,000,000. The total cost 
of industrial injuries in the United 
States in 1940, whether borne by em- 


ployers or workers, may accordingly 
have exceeded $2,500,000,000:” 

On the subject of extent of coverage 
Professor Reede gives these figures: 

“None of the state workmen’s compen- 
sation laws covers all of the emnloy- 
ments within its reach. Of forty-eight 
laws, forty-six exclude domestics and 
forty-two exclude farm hands. These 
exclusions bar about 1,870,000 and 1,810,- 
000 workers respectively. Nine laws 
cover only listed employments of a 
hazardous nature, and thereby exclude 
about 534,000 workers. Some 345,000 
employes of small firms are barred by 
numerical exemptions found in twenty- 
four laws. About 509,000 casual work- 
ers are excluded by provisions of forty- 
one laws. 

“With the passing vears the number 
under workmen’s compensation laws in 
this country has steadily increased. As 
of March, 1940, American laws applied 
to about 27,165,000 workers, about 53% 
of the nation’s work force, and about 
82% of those who could be covered. In 
1930, about 25,277,000 were under com- 
pensation; in 1920, only about 20,100,000 ; 
and in 1915, only about 10,275,000. The 
proportion of eligible employes covered 
has risen from 41% in 1915 to 67% 
in 1920: 75% in 1930 and 82% in 1940. 
These increases have resulted from new 
laws, amendments to existing laws, in- 
creases in population (absolute increases 
in coverage), and occupational shifts. 
Of the increase of nearly 17,500,000 be- 
tween January, 1915, and March, 1940, 
new laws appear to have added over 
7,000,000 and amendments nearly 2,000.- 
000. Population increase appears to have 
accounted for 4,000,000 more, and occu- 
pational shifts for over 3,000,000. During 
the ’30’s unemployment seriously re- 
tarded the expansion of coverage of the 


acts, but the recent expansion of em- 
ployment has sharply reversed this 
trend. Nearly all of the states have 


shared the trend to broader coverage. 
In the exceptional states, declining em- 
ployment opportunities or occupational 
shifts have more than offset the statu- 
tory liberalization. In 1940 the propor- 
tion included ranged from 42.6% in Kan- 
sas to 98.3% in New Jersey, and aver- 
aged 83.4%. Only four state laws apply 
to less than 60% of eligible employes, 
and only eighteen to less than 75%. The 
broadest coverages are found in leading 
industrial states, but the newly indus- 
trialized southeast has not shared this 
tendency, principally because of high 
numerical exclusions. The narrowest 
coverages are found in agricultural 
states with laws applying only to ‘haz- 
ardous’ callings.” 


PACIFIC EMPLOYERS LOSES 





U. S. Supreme Court Dismisses Appeal 
in Compensation Case for Want 
of Federal Jurisdiction 
The challenge to the constitutionality 
of California’s workmen’s compensation 
act raised by Pacific Employers Insur- 
ance Co. has met defeat in the’ dismissal 
by the United States Supreme Court 
for want of a substantial Federal ques- 
tion of the company’s appeal of a Cali- 

fornia Supreme Court decision. 

The company sought to have set aside 
a verdict rendered by the Industrial Ac- 
cident Commission in a case in which 
a son not dependent upon his father 
for support was ruled entitled to collect 
benefits under the state workmen’s com- 
pensation act. 

Counsel for Pacific Employers held 
that if the act could only be interpreted 
in the way the* California Supreme 
Court decided, then the act violated the 
Fourteenth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution. 


Explains Conservative 
Policy on Dividends 


NELSON IN ANNUAL REPORTS 





New Amsterdam and U. S. Casualty 
Head Tells of Investment Company 
Pressure for Higher Dividends 





J. Arthur Nelson, president of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co. and of the 
United States Casualty Co., in his an- 
nual report to stockholders, told of how 
the New Amsterdam continues its policy 
of conservation in the matter of divi- 
dends, in the face of pressure of an 


investment company for greatly in- 
creased dividends. 

Early in the year, said Mr. Nelson, 
an investment company in New York 


which had acquired a litthe more than 
2,000 shares of New Amsterdam stock 
within the previous year and a half, 
criticized the company’s conservative 
dividend policy and requested that the 
company greatly increase its dividends 
to stockholders. He said the invest- 
ment company was told that current 
business conditions required the com- 
pany to conserve its resources to finance 
a greatly increased volume of premiums. 
Eriticizes Dividend Policy 

Mr. Nelson said that a committee of 
New Amsterdam officers and directors 
met with officials of the investment com- 
pany and informed them of the necessity 
for the company’s conservative dividend 
policy, following which the directors, at 
their annual dividend meeting in July 
unanimously concurred in the policy of 
limiting dividends at that time to $1 per 
share. The investment company, he said, 
continued to increase its investment in 
the stock and in November sent a letter 
to all New Amsterdam stockholders 
criticizing the dividend policy. 

Mr. Nelson explained that the present 
management of the New Amsterdam 
entered office in 1913 when the total 
resources of the company were slightly 
more than $1,000,000 and its annual pre- 
mium income less than that amount. 
In 1947 the New Amsterdam and the 
United States Casualty, 99% of whose 
common stock is owned by New Amster- 
dam, had a volume of premiums of more 
than $46,000,000 and combined assets of 
in excess of $76,000,000. Mr. Nelson 
said the principal executive officers of 
both companies have spent a great part 
of their business careers in the employ 
of these companies, have invested a large 
part of their life savings in stock of 
the companies and appreciate dividends 
as much as other stockholders. 

“If our company,” he continued, “had 
disbursed in dividends to stockholders 
such dividends as were requested by the 
investment company, we would now be 
seeking additional capital funds by sale 
of common stock in order to have suffi- 
cient capital funds to finance our busi- 
ness. Acquisition of additional capital 
funds would be very costly under exist- 
ing conditions and should be avoided for 
the present.” 


Based on Commissioners’ Valuations 


In making the report, Mr. Nelson ex- 
plained that the values of all stocks 
used in it except for the investment of 
stock in the United States Casualty, 
which is at capital and surplus value, 
and all bonds which do not qualify for 
use of amortized values are market 
values as of Decmber 1, 1947, as pre- 
scribed by the committee on valuations 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners. 

The New Amsterdam statement shows 
total admitted assets of $56,655,492; pre- 
miums earned, $26,970,680 ; operating loss 
after dividends por a reserves for 
contingencies, $5,382,09, 

Mr. Nelson said a results for the 
year were about as had been antici- 
pated: some loss on underwriting on a 
statutory basis, a modest reduction in 
the market value of stock and bond 
investments and a substantial increase 
in unearned premium reserve and in as- 
sets. Net premiums written were $31,- 
062,623, an increase of about 40% over 


GRAY IS MADE COMPTROLLER 





Succeeds Stiles Who Retires From Post 
in New York Office of Aetna 
Life Affiliated Cos. 

E. E. Stiles, comptroller of the New 
York office of the Aetna Life Affiliated 
Cos., retired on March 1, J. E. Lewis, 
_ " president in charge of the Aetna’s 

New York, office announces. Mr. Stiles 
is succeeded by D. Gray who has 
been assistant comptroller. 

A native of Williamsburg, Mass., Mr. 
Stiles was educated in the schools of 
that town and, after experience in the 
industrial and insurance fields, joined 
the Aetna’s field accounts department on 
August 1, 1917. He was later promoted 
to superintendent and, in 1924, was 
transferred to New York as office man- 
ager. He was named comptroller in 
1928. 

Mr. Stiles is a member of the Insur- 
ance Society of New York, the Insur- 
ance Federation of New York and the 
Casualty & Surety Club of New York. 


Mr. Gray was born and educated in 
Springfield, Mass., and joined the 
Aetna’s payroll audit department in 


1917. After experience as a payroll audi- 
tor and cashier at a number of Aetna’s 
field offices, he was named superintend- 
ent of accounts at the Philadelphia of- 
fice in 1927. In 1937, he was transferred 
to New York as assistant comptroller. 

Mr. Gray is a former president of the 
Insurance Accountants Association of 
Philadelphia and is a member of the 
Insurance Society of New York, the 
Insurance Federation of New York and 
the Casualty & Surety Club of New 
York. 


EARLE F. WATSON DIES AT 78 





Was Vice President and Attorney of 
American Surety Group of Compan- 
anies; Wrote Suretyship Articles 

Earle F. Watson, vice president and 
attorney of the American Surety Group 
of insurance companies and _ president 
of the Dumont. N. J., National Bank, 
died February 22, at his home in Du- 
mont, following a brief illness. He was 
78 years of age. 

Mr. Watson was born November 2, 
1869, in Susquehanna, Pa., and was edu- 
cated at Middletown, N. Y., and New 
York University, receiving the degree of 
LL.B. He entered the employ of the 
American Surety Co. in 1895, and was 
associated with the legal, contract, court 
and miscellaneous departments. He was 
the author of numerous articles on 
suretyship. 

His hobby was hunting, and occasioné ul 
appearances of venison on the menu of 
the home office dining rooms were due 
to his prowess. His collection of fire- 
arms was widely known, and he designed 
and produced a luminous rifle sight for 
night shooting, which was adopted by 
the United States Army at close of the 
First World War. 

He is survived b his wife, Mrs. Dag- 
mar Watson; three daughters, Mrs. 
Frances W. Haight and Mrs. Beatrice 
Sabater, both of Dumont, and Mrs. 
Leona Turner of Tenafly, N. J.; two 
grandchildren, Embry E. Esbach of 
Cliffside Park, and C. Watson Haight of 
Dumont, and one great-grandchild, Mit- 
chell E. Esbach of Cliffside Park. 


F. F. INDEMNITY DIVIDEND 


At a meeting of the board of directors 
of the Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Co. 
February 20 at San Francisco, a quar- 
terly dividend of 75 cents per share on 
the capital stock of the company was 
declared, payable March 15 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business 
February 23. 





the premiums of 1946. Surplus to policy- 
holders totaled $16,382,092. 

The report of the United States Cas- 
ualty shows premiums earned of $14,- 
532,155; operating profit, $16,584; reserve 
for contingencies, $1,349,327 ; total ad- 
mitted assets, $25,109,486; surplus to pol- 
icyholders, $25, 109,486. 
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Late Curtiss Crane Gardiner Leader 
In Field of Casualty Insurance 


Curtiss Crane Gardiner who died in 
Hartford, February 24, after a long ill- 
ness was a leader not only in the 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection & In- 
surance Co. which he had served contin- 
uousiy since 1894, but in casualty insur- 


ance itself. He acted for the company 


in many capacities, leading up to the 
presidency and then the board chair- 
manship. He was 73 years of age. 

Mr. Gardiner was born in St. Louis, 


May 19, 1874. He was educated at 
Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh. He 
was a descendant of Lord Lion Gardiner, 
English military engineer who in the 
seventeenth century received Gardiner’s 


Island, N. Y., as a 
fortifying 


royal grant to 


reward him for Saybrook, 


Conn. 
Joins Company at St. Louis 


In 1894, Mr. Gardiner joined the Hart- 
ford Steam Boiler at its St. Louis office, 
and he became manager there in 1897, 
succeeding his father in that position. 
In 1905 he was made manager of the 
New York City office. He was made a 
director and vice president in 1927 and 
executive vice president in 1941. In 1942, 
he went to the home office as president 
of the company. Last year, due to ill 
health, he relinquished the presidency 
and became board chairman. He contin- 
ued as a director and at the time of 
his death he was also a director of the 
Boiler Inspection & Insurance Co. of 
Canada and the Hartford National Bank 
& Trust Co., and a trustee of the Hart- 
ford Society for Savings. 

\t the time Mr. Gardiner left New 
York, he was chairman of the Casualty 
Managers Association of New York, 
having been elected in 1940. He was a 
former president of the Drug & Chemi- 
cal Club of New York, trustee of the 
Northern Dispensary in New York and 





BITUMINOUS CASUALTY REPORT 
Premiums Above $12,000,000 Establish 
New Record; Represents Increase of 
16.8% Over 1946 
A premium income for 1947 of $12,397,- 
217 established a new record for the 
Bituminous Casualty Corp., Rock Island, 
lll., according to the company’s financial 
Statement released by H. H. Cleveland, 

Jr, president. 

This represents an increase of 16.8% 
over the preceding year. The voluntary 
contingenc y reserve was increased from 
$763,511 to $1, 238, 234, an increase for the 
year of $474,722 

The company’s surplus as regards pol- 
icyholders as of Decmber 31, was $3,238,- 


The financial statement shows ad- 
mitted assets of $19,812,772. This is an 
increase over the company’s admitted 


assets of 1946 of $2,740,432. 

Reserve for unearned premiums was 
$4,257,864. There was a net underwrit- 
ing profit of $458,175. 

The Bituminous Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Co., an affiliate of Bituminous 
Casualty, ’ showed assets of $532,238, an 
increase of $77,819. There was an under- 
writing profit of $21,007. This compares 
to an vie tiene loss of the previous 
year of $1,585. 


ALLEN JOINS BUREAU STAFF 

Appointment of Robert J. Allen, traf- 
fic engineer, to the staff of the National 
Conservation Bureau, accident preven- 
tion division of the Associ iation of Cas- 
ualty & Surety Companies, is announced. 
Mr. Allen will serve in the traffic engi- 
neering services of the bureau, assisting 
In research and advisory activities de- 
signed to ease traffic ills and to curtail 
accidents in American cities. 





Cahill on Problems of 
Rating Interstate Risks 


ADDRESSES MICHIGAN AGENTS 
Says Time Has Come for Industry to 
Demand Acceptance of Simple 
Interstate Rating Methods 
“Unless interstate 
ere approved in all of the states for 
all kinds of casualty insurance, it just 
won't be possible to develop proper rates 
and premiums by simple procedures for 
interstate risks,” said James M. Cahill, 
secretary, National Bureau of Casualty 
Underwriters, in his address before the 
mid-year meeting of the Michigan As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents at De- 
troit, February 26. 

Speaking on the 





rating procedures 


subject, “Casualty 
Rate Regulation,” Mr. Cahill said it is 
true that a variety of rate regulatory 
laws has been enacted in the forty-two 
states which now regulate all forms of 
casualty insurance. In general, he stated, 
it may be said that state regulation of 
the new laws is working smoothly and 
has not yet produced undue disturbance 
to the business. 


The specific provisions of rate regu- 
latory statutes, he said, must be care- 
fully drafted, but whether such system 


of regulation will work satisfactorily or 
not depends in great measure on the 
calibér and experience of its admin- 
istrators. 


CURTISS C. GARDINER 


a member of the Union League Club and 
Veterans Corps. He was also a member 
of the Loyal Legion and of the Insur- 
ance Society . New York and a trustee 


Reviews Revisions Carefully 
“Regardless of whether a_ state’s 
statute is of the prior approval type, 
of the New York Board of Trade. He subsequent disapproval type, or permits 
was a parishioner of Grace Protestant filings to become effective immediately,’ 
Episcopal Church of New York. Mr. Cahill said, “we have noted that the 
In Hartford, he was a member of the supervisory authorities on the whole re- 


Hartford and Hartford Golf Clubs. the view quite carefully filed revisions of 
Connecticut Historical Society and he manual rates. This is true of rate re- 
also belonged to the Dauntless Club of ductions as well as rate increases. We 
Essex, ‘Conn. would naturally expect the Insurance 


Alice Dan 


public official, to 
proposed manual rate 


Commissioner, as a 
critically review 


Mr. Gardiner’s wife, Mrs. 
Knox Gardiner, survives him. 
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JAMES M. CAHILL 
increases to be sure that they 
fied. He should not make the 
however, of being guided 
considerations or of miainta 
rates may be revised only in a 





with the indications of the compiled 
experience of the state 

‘Although a wealth of statistical in- 
formation for state will become 
available in due course under the estab- 
lished statistical plans, it will never be 
proper to hold that manual rates must 
always be based solely on the indica- 
tions of such data without adjustment 
or interpretation or combination with 


past 


each 


similar experience data for other states 
The casualty insurance business is 

dynamic one under which marked 
changes in conditions and experience 
occur with rapidity, and too often the 


cannot be 


correct rates for the future 
based exactly on the indications of the 
past without modification to reflect 
trend or other factors. The use cf judg- 
ment in casualty insurance rate-making 
will always be necessary to some extent 
if we are to achieve our objective of 
accurate rates for the period during 
which the insurance is to be afforded.” 
Auto Rates Are Inadequate 
Saying that present rates prevailing 
for automobile liability insurance in 
most states are inadequate, Mr. Cahil 


continued : 


“As long as 


there is no expectation 





of earning an underwriting profit tl 

will be no broad market for automobile 
liability imsurance such as you knew 
before the war. The only way to improve 
the sauntion i is to bring the rate struc- 


ture to the point where the companies 


may at lease expect to break even. Re- 
vised automobile liability rates based on 
a review of National Bureau comy yanies 


experience in each state for policy yea 
1946 are now being filed with the vari- 
ous state authorities on behalf of our 
member and subscribing companies. This 
will prove a crucial test as to whether 
the state authorities are willing to ac- 
cept without controversy rate filings for 
a major line of insurance involving rate 
increases generally, with rate reductions 
in some states and territories 
such are indicated. 


“Sound 1 


judgment dictates giving due 
consideration at this time to the indica- 
tions of the first post-war detailed ex- 
perience to become available nd, fur- 
ther, we cannot safely disregard the con- 
tinuing adverse effects of inflation on 
liability claim costs. If state authorities 
should* balk at the proposed rate in- 
creases but give ready approval in the 
where rate decreases are 





areas pro- 
posed, the conclusion will be inescapable 
that the filings are not being judged 
on their merits. The objective in rate- 


making should be, of course, to produce 
as accurate rates as possible for the 
period ahead, and rates should promptly 


(Continued on Page 37) 
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AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1947 








ASSETS 

Cashin Banks and Offices . . .~. « « «© ~ .$11,946,931.46 
U. S. Government Securities* . < ot Oe Me ake “ES OSONTGs C4 
Canadian Government Securities* gio SOs aoe a tare 202,186.06 
Preferred and Common Stocks* a -  « ,10;063,;540:27 
Premiums in Course of Collection (Less iii 90 days old) 6,063,478.81 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . . . 594,301.82 

Total Admitted Assets ‘ = e ra : -$53,921,202.36 

LIABILITIES 

Reserve for Unearned Premiums . -  .$16,491,212.44 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment nn <4 BG,752;087:22 
Reserve for Commissions oS Ae RO Ae Se Se. BGS IS 
Reserve for Taxes " ee . 1,032 ,641.16 


Reserve for Expenses and Other ‘Liabilities ree aie og Bar 77,427.93 
Total Liabilities except Capital . . . «. $35,824,374.51 


Capital Stock ‘ : - - $ 2,000,000.00 
Surplus . *+ « #« «»  » 36,096;827.85 


Surplus as regards Policyholders . . . . «~~ «. 18,096,827.85 
Total ° . ° ° - ° . - $53,921,202.36 


*The amortized and market values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by 
the ee Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and stocks (except — 
inv bsidiaries) were valued at December 31, 1947 market ——— and if 
sulattiesee * were carried at book value after reflecting December 31, 1947 market 
quotations for their respective securities, the assets would be $54, 1 4,998.39 and policy- 
holders’ surplus $18,290,623.88. 


Securities carried at $1,974,168.76 in the above statement are deposited for purposes 
required by law. 





AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1947 








ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices . . . «© © « $1,309,281.25 
U.S. Government Securities* . . . . « - 4,402,934.96 
Canadian Government Securities* . . . .« « 146,145.25 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 daysold) . . . 1,574,540.96 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets ee 290,002.99 
Total Admitted Assets . A ° . ° -  $7,722,905.41 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . . - « $3,885,896.50 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Rapes a Ge 534,120.75 
Reserve for Taxes . . em ee Red fe 302,427.14 


Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities oo Ise Mite 191,991.23 
Total Liabilities except Capital oe vw te 479143435562 
Capital Stock . e ° ° - $ 600,000.00 
Surplus . e ° ° ° 2,208 469.79 

Surplus as regards Policyholders . . . . . 2,808,469.79 
aOGl 6 és te ee me te ee ot Re ae 


*The amortized values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds were valued at December 31, 1947 
S770, es, the assets would be $7,685,005.95 and policyholders’ surplus 


Securities carried at $505,305.96 in the above stat t are deposited for purposes 
required by law. 
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ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1947 








ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices s' «ice «” f. = Tee 
U. S. Government Securities * a ‘ ‘ ; - - 13,393,891.23 
Preferred Stocks * a eee te ee 46,900.00 
Real Estate a ‘ é 367,282.11 
Premiums in Course ” Collection Cen oie 90 ieee old) 1,797,371.16 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . . . 75,055.63 
Total Admitted Assets a a . . ‘ - $18,089 ,089.47 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . - «  .$ 1,564,056.70 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjustment Expenses he 8,617,743.23 
Reserve for Commissions hae Gee Boater a a a 260,743.05 
Reserve for Taxes 5 par 864,935.41 
Reserve for Policyholders’ Dividends Dockand: ai dace A 916,494.05 
Reserve for Expenses and Other Liabilities . . . 21,274.00 
Total Liabilities except Capital « « «©  82,945,24646 
Capital Stock . . . .  . $1,000,000.00 
Surplus aa Swe 4,843,843 .03 
Surplus as regards Policyholders aa. ee a 5,843,843 .03 
re em 


*The amortized and market values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by 
the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds and stocks were valued 
at December 31, 1947 market quotations, the assets would be $18,070,207.99 and 
policyholders’ surplus $5,824,961.55. 


Securities carried at $4,873,327.98 in the above stat tt are deposited for purp 





required by law. 


ASSOCIATED FIRE & MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1947 








ASSETS 
Cash in Banks and Offices . . . .« « «© + $ 198,904.30 
U. S. Government Securities* . elon an cin 1,035 ,924.17 
Agents’ Balances (Less than 90 oan old) ete Peete 12,138.76 
Accrued Interest and Miscellaneous Assets . . . 4,388.02 
Total Admitted Assets ‘ e ° e . » $1,251,355.25 


LIABILITIES 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums . - «$$ None 
Reserve for Losses and Loss Adjedtmest —_— ia None 
Naeewe ice cate ws Se a te Oe 3,700.00 
Reserve for Expenses . . ak Sa 588.54 


Total Liabilities except Capital A ee a ee 4,288.54 
Capital Stock . . . . « $600,000.00 
Surplus 3 a Sam Ae 647,066.71 

Surplus as regards Policyholders Oe ce cen Venue 1,247,066.71 
Total . e e ° ° ° e e ° « $1,251,355.25 


*The amortized values used in this statement are on the basis prescribed by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Commissioners. If bonds were valued at December 
31, 1947 market quotations, the assets would be $1,250,274.83 and policyholders’ 
surplus $1,245,986.29. 


Securities carried at $210,430.73 in the above statement are deposited for purposes 
required by law. 
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| oF the Aen “Firing : = , 


Bent Talks on Need to Make Number 
Of Calls on Prospects Every Day 








C. BENT 
(Shown Addressing Aetna C. & S. Graduates) 


GEORGE 


The importance to an insurance agent the Ross Agency, Inc. New Canaan, 
of making a number of calls each day on Conn.; J. Edwin Polk of the Ledbetter 
prospects was outlined recently by Insurance Agency, Oklahoma _ City, 
George C. Bent, treasurer of Bent &  Okla.; and John E. Dewey of the Dewey 


Insurance Agency, La Grange, IIl. 
‘Gold Ribbon” awards, given to stu- 
dents demonstrating outstanding skill in 


Bent, representatives of the Aetna Cas- 
ualty & Surety Co. in Hartford. Mr. 
Bent was invited to address the banquet 


which brought to a conclusion the nine- soliciting aay went to: Burt H. 
ty-ninth session of the casualty and McGhee of E. Ambros & Sons, Den- 
surety sales course conducted by the ver; Mr. Ferrie, Prk J. Esse of the 
Aetna at its home office in Hartford. American Real Estate Co., Rochester, 
Mr. Bent was graduated from this N. Y., and Mr. Polk. 
course in 1932. Bae age OP 
= * ' . Se oe 
Mr. Bent pointed out that he started BONDS OKLA. DAM CONTRACT 


time when the denres- 


in business at a 
in order to 


sion was at its deepest and, U. S. Army Engineers have awarded 


build up a clientele, he saw at least to Mittry Brothers Construction Co., 
——— =< sae glenn Los Angeles, at its low bid of $5,174,600 
day. in addition, he made eight eve- ithe contract for the construction of 
ning calls each week. : ; 

As a result of this effort and simi- the Hulah Dam on the Caney River, 
lar efforts by his brother, Bent & Bent Osage County, Okla. Hartford <Acci- 
_ yr tected meng eg 8 for each dent & Indemnity Co., through its Los 
ae the lave , Ss ss a 

y tney ee Angeles office, has executed the bond on 

Grow Into Sizable Premiums eee 


Many of the accounts which had very 


SURETY MANAGERS APPOINT 


Martin Heads Legislative Committee; 

Taylor Is Vice Chairman; South- 

worth Is Special Guest 

Members of its legislative committee 
were appointed by the Surety Managers 
Association of the City of New York 
at its monthly meeting February 24. 
Working under the chairmanship of 
Rankin Martin, Standard Accident In- 
surance Co., these members are: Ashby 
C. Tayior, Fidelity & Deposit Co.. vice 
chairman; W. Ehrmanntraut. Amer- 
ican Surety Co.; Joseph Donahue, Na- 
tional Surety Corp.; James R. Hillas, 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., and David Q. 
Cohen, Association of Casualty & Surety 
Companies. 

Development of its recently adopted 
public relations program were consid- 
ered by association, and plans made for 
extension of these activities. 

Edward B. Southworth, Ir., formerly 
associate manager of the bond depart- 
ment in New York of the Aetna Casu- 
alty & Surety Co., was guest of the 
association. A veteran of the fidelity 





surety business, Mr. Southworth retired 
in 1937 after more than forty years of 
service. 


1947 PROGRESS OF THE EXCESS 
Assets Increased to $7,114,641; 45 Gain 


in Net Premium Income; Under- 

writing Profit Shown 

The Excess Insurance Co. of America 
shows in its 1947 financial statement to- 
tal admitted assets of $7,114,641 as of 
last December 31, an increase of $956,- 
341 over the previous year-end. 

In one of the best years in its history, 
the company produced a net premium 
income in 1947 of $2,404,022, which rep- 
resents a 45% gain in reinsurance writ- 
ings over the previous year. As a result 
of this increase, it was necessary to 
increase the unearned premium reserve 
by $440,668. At the year-end this re- 
serve amounted to $1,275,612. 

Notwithstanding its substantial in- 
crease in premium volume, an under- 
writing profit of $11,326 was shown last 
year. Reserve for losses and adjusting 
expense was up $329,338 to a year-end 
total of $2,926,232. Surplus to policy- 
holders of $2,200,000 remains unchanged. 

As of last December 31, the investment 
portfolio of the Excess revealed that 
90% of the company’s total assets were 
in cash and U. S. Government obliva- 
tions. These highlv liquid assets cover 
all liabilities of the company to others 
by approximately 140%. 
OPENS NEW KENTUCKY OFFICE 

The Hartford Accident & Indemnity 
Co. has opened claim office in Ash- 
land, Ky., in charge of Roy Edward 
Gouker. Mr. Gouker has been in the 
employ of the Hartford since 1942, in 
the Washington, D. C., office and then at 
Richmond and Pittsburgh, with the ex- 
ception of three years’ military service. 
He attended Georgetown University and 
was graduated from Pennsylvania State 
College in 1935 with an A.B. degree. 





small beginnings have grown to the point 








where the premiums are sizable, Mr. 
Bent said. He told of one account which 
began in 1932 with a premium of a few 


dollars for a special automobile accident 
policy and now has grown into a $20,000 
1 year account with a large commercial 


organization 
Mr. Bent urged those just starting out 


in business to be just as conscientious 99 pS 
in working for themselves as they would ohn Street 
be in working for an employer. He 


advised the new agents to diversify their 


business well and to make the most of CAPITAL - $ 4,000,000.00 
the sales opportunities presented by Surplus 8,534,246.69 
omprehensive personal liability insur- Voluntary Contingency ‘Reserve . ___750,000.00 
ance, personal accident insurance, O.L. Surplus to Policyholders . $13,284,246.69 
& T. with medical payments coverage Reserve for Losses . 9,067,162.48 
and the new storekeepeér’s liability policy. All Other Liabilities 7,863,979.60 








Three ards for high scholastic 

standing bee four for outstanding sales 

demonstrations were made at the ban- 

quet by Amos KE. Redding, assistant sec 

retary and hi ief instructor of the course. CASUALTY yi 
“Blue Ribbon” awards, made to those 

who finished with a grade of 90% or 





AMERICAN 


RE-INSURANCE C0. 


Robert C. Ream, President 
New York 7, N. Y. 


DECEMBER 31, 1947 


TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS. $30,215,388.77 


NOTE: Securities carried at $700,000.00 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


FIDELITY ° 
Re-Insurance 








SURETY 




















better, went to: Frederick J. Ferris of 








———. 


Hartford A. & I. Names 
Six New Secretaries 


WERE ASSISTANT SECRETARIES 


Ahern, Aikin, Collier, Dexter, Handley 
and O’Dowd Are Promoted by 


Board of Directors 


The directors of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Co. have advanced 
the following from the position of as- 
sistant secretary to secretary: Robert 
V. Ahern, Frank’ R. Aikin, C. W. Col- 


lier, Raymond H. Dexter, Frank P 
Handley and C. -M. O’Dowd. 

Mr. Ahern is a native of Hartford 
His insurance career started with the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Co. in 1909, 


He served as an underwriter in the 
automobile casualty department of that 
company and later with the Automobile 
Insurance Co. of Hartford. He joined 
the Hartford A. & I. in 1914 as an un- 
derwriter and advanced to the position 
of superintendent of the automobile 
department. He was elected an assistant 
secretary in 1936. 

Mr. Atkin began his insurance career 
with the National Surety Corp. in 1904, 
and for nine years served in the bur- 
glary department of that company as 
adjuster, inspector and superintendent. 
He'came to the Hartford A. & I. in 
1914 as superintendent of the burglary 
department. He was elected an assistant 
secretary in 1934. 

In Liability Department 

Mr. Collier joined the Hartford A. & I. 
in 1916 as a clerk in the liability de- 
partment, having had previous experi- 
ence in the fields of accounting and 
selling. He held various positions in 
the department and for some time was 
first assistant before being appointed 
superintendent of the compensation and 
liability department in 1940. He was 
elected an assistant secretary in 1941. 
He is a graduate of Harvard University 


and attended the Harvard Graduate 
School. 
Mr. Dexter has been associated with 


the company’s bonding department since 
1914, and has devoted special attention 
to fidelity lines since 1916. In 1923 he 
was appointed assistant superintendent 
of the department and in 1934 superin- 
tendent. He was elected an assistant 
secretary in 1936. Mr. Dexter is a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College. 

Mr. Handley became associated with 
the company in its automobile depart- 
ment in 1917. He left in 1918 to enlist 
in the United States Navy. Following 
the war he returned to serve in various 
capacities in the Hartford’s automobile 
department. He was appointed superin- 
tendent of the department in 1936 and 
was elected an assistant secretary in 1937. 

Mr. O'Dowd has been associated with 
the Hartford A. & I. since 1924, and 
was appointed superintendent of the 
contract bond department in 1940. He 
is a graduate of St. Anselm’s College 
and of the Hartford College of Law. 
He is a member of the Connecticut Bar 
and the Hartford County Bar Associa- 
tion. He was elected an assistant sec- 
retary in 1941. 


Surety Men Hear Jear Konheim; 
Plunkett Next Chairman 


David S. Konheim, New York attor- 
ney, addressed the meeting of the 
Surety Claim Men’s Forum of New 
York at its meeting, February 26. His 
subject was “Forgery.” He discussed 
various aspects of forgery, such as 
facsimile signatures, the impostor rule 


and other problems with which claim 
men deal. 

The next meeting will be held March 
11 when William Plunkett, Travelers In- 
demnity Co., will preside. 


STEVICK MADE BOND MANAGER 


Donald Stevick, formerly assistant 
manager, has been named manager 0} 
the bonding department at the San 


Francisco branch office of the Standard 
of Detroit Group, replacing Charles E. 
Cole, resigned. 
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McCahan Is Advanced by 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


Appointment of Elmer B. McCahan, 
assistant general counsel for the 


Fidelity & Deposit Co.. of Maryland 
and its aftiliate, the American Bonding 
Co. of Baltimore, is announced by 


President Frank A. Bach. 
Mr. McCahan entered the F. & D.’s 
in 1916. He was associated with 


Tox 
emp! ) 
the claim department until 1941, at 
which time he was transferred to the 


jecal department. He is a graduate of 
the University of Maryland Law School 
and a member of the Maryland Bar and 
is at present serving as vice chairman 
of the fidelity and surety law division 
of the American Bar Association. 








KLOPPENBURG IS REELECTED 

Victor Kloppenburg, manager of the 
New England branch office of the Stand- 
ard of Detroit Group, has been re- 
elected president of the Surety Under- 
writers Association of Massachusetts for 
another year. 


Interstate Risks 


(Contint ed from Page 33) 


move upward or downward to achieve 
that result. 

“This will be of considerable interest 
to you: as part of the proposed revision, 
the present private passenger car clas- 
sification A is being separated into two 
parts in order to establish a separate 
classification for those insureds with a 
driver under 25 years of age in the 
household or employed as a chauffeur of 
the automobile. Experience has demon- 
strated that these young drivers as a 
class are far worse than average and, 
accordingly, the rates for such risks are 
to be increased to 95% of the Class B 
rates. This should help to improve the 
insurance market for such risks which 
carriers are reluctant to write at the 
present inadequate rates.” 

Flexible in Character 


Mr. Cahill said that the new rate reg- 
ulatory statutes were carefully drafted 
to permit the filing of broad systems 
of rating plans to be utilized in measur- 
ing differences in hazards and expenses 
between risks; that in most of the rate 
regulated states the experience and 
retrospective rating plans in effect for 
other than workmen’s compensation in- 
surance are sufficiently flexible in char- 
acter to produce responsive rates and 
may be applied on an interstate basis. 
He said that in most states there have 
been developed and filed rules which 
permit the rating of risks involving 
unique or unusual conditions of hazards, 
expense, etc., not properly measured by 
the normal rating procedures, provided 
that the rates thus established for each 
risk are filed with the authorities. 

This procedure, Mr. Cahill said, orig- 
inated in Texas where the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners. promulgated 
special risk rating rules to establish 
means whereby peculiar conditions af- 
fecting the insurance cost of a risk may 
be taken into account, thus leaving the 
way open for the determination of rates 
that meet the statutory standards in- 
stead of having set procedures invari- 
ably apply, regardless of whether the 
result is right or wrong. 

With respect to interstate rating Mr. 
Cahill said the fact that insurance has 
been declared to be interstate commerce 
must always be kept foremost in mind; 
that casualty insurance carriers are in 
general agreement in advocating inter- 
State rating procedures under state 
regulation, the only opposition coming 
trom “a small number of purely local 
companies or single-line carriers mis- 
guided by short-sighted self-interest.” 


Results May Be Disastrous 


Saying that if even a few states take 
an isolationist or provincial policy of 
not cooperating with sister states the 


results can only be disastrous for an 
already troubled industry, Mr. Cahill 
added: 

“If the insurance industry or insur- 
ance buyers ever have to appeal to 
Congress to take over the regulation of 
interstate rates, it will mean the end 
of state rate regulation and with it will 
go the goose that laid the golden egg 
in the form of state premium taxes, 
license fees, etc. Virtually all aspects 
of insurance involve interstate commerce 
which would leave little room indeed 
under which the states could contend 
that there were areas still subject to 
regulation by them. 

“Everyone in the insurance business 
should honestly admit that interstate 
risks such as buses, truckers, airlines, 
and the thousands of large risks with 
multiple locations in different states 
cannot be rated on a sound basis except 
by interstate rating procedures. Prior 
to the general enactment of rate regu- 
latory laws, there was much criticism 
by the state authorities of the methods 
utilized to determine proper over-all 
premiums for such risks. The universal 
practice was to reproduce the desired 
over-all result through the freedom of 
action permissible in non-rate-regulated 
areas. Now that casualty insurance is 
regulated in virtually all states, this is 
no longer possible. Yet, it is just as 


imperative that equitable premium 
charges be determined for the same 
risks. This can only be accomplished 
through adequate systems of rating 
plans that will measure differences in 
hazard and expenses between risks. 


No Insurmountable Problem 


“Tt is no insurmountable problem to 
devise rating plans that will produce 
rates for interstate risks that will meet 
the statutory standards that rates shall 
not be excessive, inadequate or unfairly 
discriminatory. Such plans have already 
been developed and are in use in most 
states and, representing further progress 
in the science of rate-making, they pro- 
duce more accurate premium charges 
for interstate risks than would resu!t 
under intrastate rating procedures. 

Mr. Cahill specifically mentioned two 
rating plans designed to improve work- 
men’s compensation rating procedures: 
the interstate experience rating plan 
and Retrospective Rating Plan D, under 
which it is permissib!e to combine com- 
pensation experience with third party 
liability coverages for over-all rating 
purposes. However, he said that inertia 
and active or passive resistence encoun- 
tered to these two plans in a number 
of states has been most discouraging. 

Insurance buyers and insurance com- 
panies, he said, have always looked at 


a risk in its entirety, and do not con- 
sider it like a dismembered body cut 
apart at state boundaries and more ac- 
curate premium charges can be deter- 
mined for individual risks by combin- 
ing the experience of the several parts 
for experience rating or retrospective 
rating purposes. There is no _ reason, 
he said, why workmen’s compensation 
rates should not be subject to the ap- 
plication of sound interstate rating 
plans. 


Lauds Plan D 


Mr. Cahill lauded Plan D as one of 
the most constructive measures that 
may be attributed directly to the neces- 
sities created by the .extension, of state 
rate regulation to all casualty lines. He 
said it is designed to add to the flexi- 
bility of the rating structure so that to 
the greatest possib'e extent the pre 
mium charges, even though regulated by 
the several states, may be fitted to the 
actual requirements of the risks 

The number of different procedures 
invo'ved in rating countrywide risks, 
said Mr. Cahill, has grown to the point 
where it must be virtually impossible 
for agents and company underwriters to 
keep them all straight and the time has 
come for the industry to demand the 
acceptance of simple interstate rating 
methods. 
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310 S. Michigan Ave. -:- 


TRIPLE FEAR 


Assurance 


Here’s “just what the doctor ordered” for agents who want to sell 
ANY life insurance plan and increase their premium income with 
the sale of ANY accident-sickness-hospital-surgical coverage offered 
by Continental’s all-purpose Disability Division. Special proposal 
helps you present any plan of combination protection against: 
No. 1 FEAR of Disability or Loss of Income; No. 2 FEAR of 
Premature Death, Accidental or Natural; No. 3 FEAR of De- 
pendent Old Age or Insecurity. Writing facilities are available to 


all qualified brokers, agents and producers. 


Write for Full Particulars Today 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


DISABILITY DIVISION’ -:- General Office: Chicago 
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Substantial Gains Made in 1947 
By American-Associated Cos. 


The 1947 financial and underwriting 
picture of the American-Associated In- 
surance Companies showed a substantial 
improvement over the results of these 
companies for 1946. In addition to the 
admitted assets, the 
parent company and each of Its three 
American Automobile Fire, 
Indemnity and Associated 
improved their respec- 
surplus to 


over-all gain in 


subsidiaries 
Associated 
Fire & Marine 
tive positions as respects 
over the previous year. — 

Total net premiums written by all 
four companies ‘last year was $53,990, 29 
compared with $46,020,400 in 1946, a gain 
of $7,969,929 or 17.3%. Lines other than 
automobile increased 31.4% while the 
volume gain in automobile lines was 
9.5% 


policy holders 


held down to 

Indicating his satisfaction over the 
1947 results, Lee Schleyver, president of 
the American - Associated Companies, 
pointed to gains revealed by the 1047 
financial and operating statements. As 
sets of American Automobile went 
ahead $6,979,062 to $53,921,202; American 
sed $2 9, - 
Associated 





Automobile Fire’s assets incre 


332 to $7,722,905; those ot 
Indemnity are shown at $18,089,089 as 
of last December 31 compared with $15,- 


of Associated Fire & Marine dropped 
3 The combined as- 


$596,352 to i 
7. 


sets are $80, an increase of 
840,824 over 
$3,525,752 Underwriting Profit 
Most impressive in the 1947 showing 
of American-Associated Companies 1s 





the gain in underwriting which totaled 
$3,525,752 compared with a combined 
underwriting loss in 1946 of $3 200 300. 
The breakdown indicated that American 
Automobile made a 1947 profit of $786, 
602 as against a 1946 loss of $3,745,133; 


American Automobile Fire produced a 
gain of $627,598 compared with a 1946 
loss of $124,574; Associated Indemnity 
closed the vear with $1,862,061 profit 
compared with $928,777 profit the pre- 
vious year, and Associated Fire & Ma- 
rine made a gain of $249,491 as against 
a 1946 loss of $259,370 
It is noted that the parent company 
in 1947 continued to assume by way of 
reinsurance volume of the automobile 
collision business written by American 
Automobile Fire. This reinsurance trans- 
action, Mr. Schleyer said, contributed 
in part to the ga 
plus of the fire company. 
ther pointed out that al- 
though the Associated Fire & Marine 
i the writing of business 
early in 1947, “the gain in its surplus 
reflects the release of reserves for un- 
earned premiums and other liabilities 
which were assumed by the American 
Automobile Fire as of January 1, 1947, 
and the assumption by American Auto- 
mobile Fire of all premiums written 
during 1947.” 


Loss and Expense Ratios Lower 











in in policyholders’ sur- 





Viewing the combined results as_ re- 
gards loss and expense ratios, the oper- 
American-Associated 


ating statements of 

Companies show the following compari- 
sons: Ratio of expenses incurred to pre- 
miums written: 1947—35.4%; 1946 
37.8%. Ratio of losses and loss expenses 
incurred to premiums earned: 1947 
57%; 1946—65.1%. Combined ratio of 
losses, loss expense and underwriting 


expense: 1947—924% ; 1946—102.9%. 
Significance of 1847 Improvement 
Summing up President Schleyer said: 
‘That a large segment of the industry 
fared better in 1947 than in the post-war 
neriod immediately priorg goes without 
saying; that rate levels have been 
1 





brought more nearly in line with exist- 
mg costs and exposure, there can be 
no doubt. Of necessity, the better re- 
sults in 1947 reflect the averages of the 
Aifferent rate levels and of the different 
eonditions which prevailed throughout 


the year. As to certain classes of busi- 
ness, there is still a gap; in some in- 
stances, a substantial one between the 
pure premium in present rate levels and 
the pure premium necessary to provide 
the proper balance. In certain other 
instances, there are forces at work 
which may again overtake the favorab’e 


results for 1947 and eliminate the exist- 
ing margin in favor of our companies. 
Long and short range projections from 
established trends seem to suggest that 
the industry in 1948 is confronted with 
the necessity of taking intelligent cor- 
rective action designed to remove these 
gaps.” 


IS CASUALTY SUPERINTENDENT 
Clark Potter, special agent at Los 
Angeles for the Loyalty Group com- 
panies, has been promoted to the posi- 
tion of casualty superintendent there, 
succeeding the late George Hoban. 





Do your clients know 
about the 3-D Policy? 


eco A CONVENIENT PACKAGE 
FOR BOTH AGENT AND CLIENT! 





of a substantial amount of cash. 


Policy! 











a Dad would have been proud of his son’s excellent 
report card. But at the moment he was concerned with Dishonesty, | 
Disappearance and Destruction losses suffered by his company. For 
recently there had been an embezzlement of a large sum of money; | 
prior to that, destruction of valuable securities, and disappearance | 


Hiis company had a fidelity bond which covered the embezzlement 
loss. But since the company had only ordinary burglary and robbery 
insurance, the other two losses were not insured. Too late Dad 
learned that these other losses would also have been paid if he had 
simply obtained our 3-D (Dishonesty, Disappearance, Destruction) 


These losses might never even have occurred, or at least might 
have been greatly reduced by our usual Loss Prevention Service, 
which is offered with our 3-D Policy. This service, dev eloped during 
our 64 years’ experience, is designed to eliminate or minimize loss. 

With crime increasing and losses piling up, you need this protec- 
tion now more than ever. Why not ask one of our agents or your 
own broker about this remarkably protective 3-D Policy? 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY ’ 
Affiliate: SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“Dependable as America” 


100 Broadway, New York 5,N.Y. 


This 
message 
currently 
appearing 
in general 
business 
magazines 
paves 

the way 
~ | to more 
business 
for 

you! 

















N. Y. ACQUISITION COST BILL 


Hughes Bill Would Set Up Voluntary 
Cooperative Organizations as Pro- 
posed by Ray Murphy 
The proposal for continuance of the 
Casualty & Surety Acquisition Cost 
Conferences as voluntary cooperative 
organizations, submitted recently by 
Ray Murphy, general counsel, Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Companies, 
to the New York State Joint Legisla- 
tive Committee on Insurance Rates and 
Regulation, is provided for in a bill in- 
troduced February 25 by Senator Hughes 

in the state legislature. 

This measure (S. Int. 2337) would add 
new article 9-e to the Insurance Law, 
sections 290-300. Briefly, the Hughes bil] 
would provide for cooperative acree- 
ments and action by members of acquisi- 
tion cost organizations in the casualty- 
surety business, and specifies certain 
agreements and _ practices which are 
prohibited. If passed, the bill would set 
up commission standards for b-okers 
and agents throughout this state. 

Major objection to the Murphy pro- 
posal when it was discussed at the re- 
cent legislative hearing in Albany was 
that it did not contain a provision giy- 
ing brokers and agents a voice in the 
proceedings of acquisition cost confer- 
ences. 

Because there was not unanimity of 
opinion among companies and producers 
on the proposal or on the proposed new 
section 37 (also discussed at the hear- 
ing) the Mahoney joint legislative com- 
mittee did not include a commission 
control bill in its recommendations to 
the legislature last week. Said Senator 
Mahoney: 

“The committee is studying the pos- 
sible legalization of agreements among 
companies for the payment of commis- 
sions to brokers or agents. However, 
action has been deferred because the 
companies, agents and brokers are not 
of a single mind on what provisions 
should be made.” 


SURETY ASSOCIATION PLANS 
Officials to Visit Field; Lewis to Ad- 
dress Surety Bond Producers at 
Annual Meeting in New York 


Visits to Insurance Commissioners and 
Department personnel, local surety as- 
sociations and producers will engage rep- 
resentatives of the Surety Association 
of America next week. 

Elmer C. Anderson and Peter A. 
Zimmerman, assistant secretaries, will 
discuss fidelity and surety rates and 
forms on March 8 at the Zone 5 rating 
forum at Little Rock, Ark., which In- 
surance Commissioners, deputies, and 
regulatory personnel of Departments will 
attend. This is the second in a series 
of forums, the first of which was held 
last fall at Richmond, Va., for Zone 3. 

Following the Little Rock forum, Mr. 
Zimmerman will visit and confer with 
Insurance Department officials of Texas, 
Louisiana, Florida, Mississippi, Alabama, 
Georgia and South Carolina. The pur- 
pose of these conferences is to lend to 
the officials such assistance as may be 
required in implementing plans of rate 
regulation in their respective states. 

Martin W. Lewis, general manager, 
will address the opening session on 
March 8 of the three-day meeting of the 
National Association of Surety Bond 
Producers at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York. 

E. Vernon Roth, secretary, will be 
guest speaker at the regular monthly 
luncheon on March 9 of the Surety 
Underwriters Association of the City of 
Philadelphia. On the same day, Philip 
T. Morehouse, assistant secretary, will 
address the Surety Association of Pitts- 
burgh, following which he will visit Har- 
risburg, Pa., and Columbus, Ohio. 

LARGER OFFICES IN NEWARK 

The eastern department of Pacific :m- 
ployers, which has been located at 18 
Clinton Street, Newark, N. J., has moved 
to larger offices in the National Newark 
Building, 744 Broad Street. New tele- 
phone number is Mitchell 2-1100. 
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Now that Shirley Temple has had a 
baby, she becomes Hollywood’s youngest 
producer. 

a 

The answer to Ralph T. (Curtis In- 
stitute of Business Research, Tulsa, 
Oklahomey) Curtis’ squidgulum, printed 
last week, is: “His mother.” Next week, 
an absolute jimdandy (not “East Lynn.”) 

* * * 

J. P. W. (Judicial Department, Mary- 
land Casualty) McNeal, alias “The Song- 
bird,” sends us this bit of pottery: 

The Songbird needs the heartening 

breath of Spring 

To thaw his frozen pipes and make 


him sing; 
Wwe Ww) 
i Vien 











So, if you really miss his foolish blurb, 
Let not his silence you perturb, 


For, when the vernal sunshine comes 
along, 
He will bust out again in lilting song. 
Of course, J. P. W., with Spring just 
around the corner, we hope this poetic 
outburst will not bring on another bliz- 
zard. We shall see. 
i ee 
Heckvincker Q. (broker) Snickervogel 
says he recently went to a quicker lunch- 
erie displaying the following sign: 
Hamburger 
Cheesburger 
Sol Berger 


and asked the counter-man, “What’s that 


Sol Berger? "and the answer was, “He’s 
the manager.” 

- oe s 

A girl in a night club recently sang 

“ve Got You Under My Skin,” which 
probably explained why she was so 
lumpy. 

ee ce 


3erthold M. (broker) Weiss just sent 
us a clipping from the New York Times, 
reading: 

James Mason, British actor who has 
distinguished himself here on the stage, 
screen and radio, will be guest sales 
talker during the WOR-Mutual offering 
of Barbara Welles, former model, on 
Monday at 4 pm. He will deliver the 
commercials of the program’s sponsors, 
Cook & Dunn Paint Co., the Merit Card 
Co., Standard Brands, Inc., and the Real 
Form Girdle Co. 

a ae 

Aside from any station “offering a 
model in cold blood,” did any reader 
ever see such a combination of spon- 
sors? 


a 

Some one once said, “Every minute 
you are angry, you lose sixty seconds of 
happiness.” 


* * * 


Things are pretty quiet hereabouts, 





MAY HUSTED IS HONORED 
May Husted, statistical division, Amer- 
ican Surety Group, was guest of honor 
at a luncheon February 16 in celebra- 
tion of her twenty-fifth anniversary 
With the organization. 





what with Uncle Whiskers looking for 


his portion of our 


“take,” and leaving us 


what used to be our portion of his 


is 


‘take.” 


And it was Ghandi who said: 
more 


Or don’t you get it? 

es 
“There 
increasing its 


to life than 


speed.” 


—MERVIN L. LANE 


HENRY IS GENERAL ATTORNEY 





Continental Companies’. Board of Di- 
rectors Also Advance Townsend; 
Dividends Declared 
John A. Henry has been elected gen- 
eral attorney of Continental Casualty and 
the Continental Assurance at the annual 
meetings of their boards of directors 


held recently. Mr. Henry had _ previ- 
ously been counsel of the Casualty Com- 
pany. 


At the same time Oliver M. Townsend 
was advanced from the position of asso- 
ciate counsel of Continental Casualty to 
that of counsel. He remains associate 
counsel of Continental Assurance of 

















which Harold A. Hodges is counsel. 

Continental Casualty’s directors also 
voted a quarterly dividend of 40 cents 
which was paid March 1 to stockholders 
of record February 13. Continental As- 
surance’s directors voted a dividend of 
30 cents payable March 31 to stock of 
record March 15. 





JOINS INDEPENDENT INSURERS 

Appointment of George L. Reichert, 
manager of the accounting department 
of the Farmers Mutual Liability Co. of 
Indianapolis, as statistical supervisor of 
the National Association of ov 
Insurers, Chicago, is announced by P. N 
Snodgrass, president of the association. 























Statement 


AT THE CLOSE OF BUSINESS DECEMBER 31, 


1947 





ASSETS 


Cash in Banks & Office . 

U. S. Government Bonds 
Railroad and Other Bonds . 
Stocks 

Premiums not over 90 days due 
Accrued interest . 


Reinsurance Recoverable 


Total Admitted Assets 


WILLIS H. BOOTH 
Chairman 


Sierra Tale Company, Los Angeles 


JAMES D. CUNNINGHAM 
President 


Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago 


FREDERICK E. 
Chairman 
Continental Bank & Trust Co., 


HASLER 


New York 


FREDERICK B. HUFNAGEL 
Director 
Crucible Steel Co. of America, New York 


ROBERT P. HOOPER 
President 


Wm. E. Hooper & Sons Co., Philadelphia 








CASUALTY, 


FIDELITY & 


LIABILITIES 


$ 783,862.78 


Reserve for Losses 


5,629,696.13 
62,243.37 Reserve for Taxes, Expenses, etc. 
Reserve for Fluctuation 
512,144.00 Values 


: 79,358.41 
° 18,156.31 
29,180.34 


Capital — Paid In 
Net Surplus 


Surplus to Policyholders . 


- . $7,114,641.34 Total Liabilities 


+ Securities carried at $525,698.71 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. Eligible bonds 
(ote. F 1 ) 


amortized. Other bonds and stocks at convention market value. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


HATHAWAY G. 
President 
American Motorists Ins. Co., 


KEMPER 


Chicago 


JAMES S. KEMPER 
Chairman 
Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago 


HENRY H. LEARNARD 
President 


S. S. Learnard Co., Boston 


JAMES L. MADDEN 
Vice President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
New York 


KAGESS 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
NINETY-NINE JOHN STREET + 


NEW 


SURETY 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Contingencies $ 200, 9,000. 00 


REINS 


$2,926,232.47 
1,275,612.13 
110,768.70 


/ 


302,028.04 


of Security 


1,000,000.00 
1,000,000.00 

2,200,000.00 
$7,114,641.34 1] 


WALTER R. MENGELBERG 
Vice President | 


American Motorists Ins. Co., Chicago 


FLETCHER W. ROCKWELL | 
President | 
National Lead Company, New York 


EARLE S. THOMPSON 
President 
The West Penn Electric Co., New York 


JOHN L. TURNBULL 
Vice President 


City Bank Farmers Trust Co., New York 


FRANK F. WINANS 
President of the Corporation, New York 


YORK 7, N. Y. | 


| 
sSURANEE 
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Dr. Shearon’s Testimony on Federal 
Health Bills Pleasing to A. & H. Cos. 


The highly 
the dangers of 
ance legislation 


significant testimony on 
Federal health insur- 
presented recently by 


Dr. Marjorie Shearon legislative con- 
sultant of Washington, D. C., before 
the health subcommittee of the U. S. 


Senate’s committee on labor and public 
welfare, was called to the attention of 
accident and health insurance company 
executives at their recent mid-year gath- 
in Chicago. Elated — her 


ering pres- 
entation of the situation, Edward H. 
O’Connor, managing director, Insurance 
Economics Society of America, pointed 
to Dr. Shearon’s statements as consti- 
tuting “the most outspoken opposition 
to compulsory health insurance that 
we have read to date.” He recom- 
mended careful perusal of the testi- 


mony which is contained in thirty-seven 
typewritten pages 

Dr. Shearon centered her attention 
on two bills—S. 545 sponsored by Sen. 
Robert A. Taft which makes use of the 
time-honored Federal grants-in-aid tech- 
nique to assist the states in developing 
their own health program, and S. 1320 
(similar to the old Wagner-Murray- 
Dingell bill) which calls for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal system of com- 
pulsory medical care insurance as part 
of a comprehensive scheme of national 
social security. 


S. 545 Called “Mild in Appearance” 

The speaker referred to S. 545 as 
“a less terrifying bill than S. 1320,” 
adding that “indeed, it is so mild in ap- 
pearance that its opponents have con- 
demned it as inadequate and as a mere 
charity measure.” However, Dr. Shear- 
on urged that the sub-committee and 
the Congress as a whole should pass 
over the bill’s present mildness and its 
present preoccupation with persons of 
low income, and view “the broad impli- 
cations of the utilization of general 
Federal revenues to pay part of the 
medical care bills of a loosely defined 
segment of the population.” 

She pointed out that the bill nowhere 
lohaes who are persons in the low in- 
come group. That decision is left to 
the states. . . . Thus, she said, it is 
evident that S. 545 might be opening 
the door to almost universal Federal 
aid from general revenues to pay the 
costs of medical care, hospitalization 
and related services, even though this 
would not be the intent of the bill. 

At the start funds would be limited 
to $200 million a year, and Congress 
would hold the purse strings. But Dr. 
Shearon was fearful that “pressure from 


administrative agencies, from non-gov- 
ernmental vested interests, and even 
from members of Congress seeking 


popular approval and political advance- 
ment might ultimately carry us a long 
way toward Federal control of medicine 
and development of a_ too powerful 
bureaucracy.” She thought that this is 
a possibility that should be weighed by 
the sub-committee. 


Significance of S. 1320 


Turning her attention to S. 1320, Dr. 
Shearon said that its significance does 
not come fully to view until one sees it 
in its comprehensive setting. She 
brought out: “Medical care insurance 
would be one part of a national social 
insurance system to be administered by 
the Federal Security Agency. Legally, 
administratively and financially it would 
be linked to all the other programs in 
that system. It would be closely re- 
lated to the two cash benefits programs, 
one for temporary disability and the 
other for permanent disability. 

“In deciding whether you think this 
type of legislation is desirable for the 
people of the United States it may help 
to visualize how it would operate. Let 
us suppose that Congress has enacted 
S. 1320 and the other bills to create a 
national social insurance system and 


that the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment is now ready to begin adminis- 
tration. New social security taxes would 
be imposed immediately for the pur- 
pose of building up reserves in the sev- 
eral trust accounts in the Federal 
Treasury. These taxes would be mod- 
est at the start in order not to alarm 
the Congress or to create too much 
popular resistance. Within a few years 
they would rise probably to 6% on em- 
ployes and 6% on employers on the 
first $4,800 of income. That is the 
amount which Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
Commissioner of Social Security, has 
recently proposed to the advisory coun- 


cil of the Finance Committee. During 
the first year of operations benefits 
would not be given, but staff would 
be hired and rules and_ regulations 
written.” 

Further along Dr. Shearon said that 


in view of the complexity of the bene- 
fits which are being proposed in S. 
1320, she surmised a far larger number 
of medical and other referees would be 
required. She explained: “The number 
of investigative and other administra- 
tive personnel working either directly 
out of Washington or under remote 
control therefrom, which would be re- 
quired to police the sickness insurance 
system, is truly staggering. I cannot 
help but think that such a corps of 
referees, inspectors and the like, spread- 
ing out through our country to every 
village and town, would be a menace 
the like of which we have never known. 
Not a family, not an individual would 
be safe from the eternal police sur- 
veillance of the Federal sickness in- 
surance administrative machine.” 


Costs Under S. 1320 


The speaker minced no words in 
speaking of the huge costs involved if 
S. 1320 were approved. Viewing the 
measure in its context in the total 
scheme of national social security, she 
pointed out that it “would depend for 
financing on a charge of at least 3% on 
payrolls: 14% on employers and 14% 
on employes. The deficit would come 
out of general revenues. Most of the 
time the question of is dodged 
by Federal officials, or not clearly pre- 
sented. Yet it is a matter of great im- 
portance, not only to Congress but to 
the people at large. 


costs 


“Everyone is worried about rising 
taxes. I wonder how many people 
would be enthusiastic about social se- 


curity benefits and services if they were 
told in advance that after the omnibus 
social security program was in full 
swing it would take some 20 to 25% of 
the national income. Employes would 
pay not less than 6%; employers 6% 
The remaining 8, 10 and 12% would 
have to come from deficit financing or 
from general revenues (presumably 
from increased income taxes). 


“At this point it is well to recall 
that although it is only eight short 
years since a similar omnibus program 
was started in New Zealand, the sys- 
tem is in a state of financial collapse 
and is absorbing 40% of all revenues 
that can be collected. Deficit financing 
is already being resorted to before all 
the promised benefits can be put into 
motion. The New Zealand scheme 
might have been a blueprint for para- 
dise but now it looks more like a blue- 
print for chaos.” 


As to what the free health and medi- 
cal programs proposed in S. 1320 would 
cost, Dr. Shearon estimated that $50 
per capita would be reasonable for 
medical care, hospitalization, dental 
care and related service. “That would 
be $7 billion a year,” she emphasized, 
“not counting initial administrative 
costs of possibly $700 million a year 
and likewise not counting the cost of 
capital outlay for construction of hos- 
pitals, health centers, research centers, 


43.98% Prem. Gain Made by 
Employers of Wausau in ’47 


Net premium income of the Employ- 
ers Mutual Liability of Wisconsin rose 
from $35,450,000 in 1946 to an all-time 
high of $51,041,000 in 1947, a 43.98% in- 
crease, it was recently announced by 
President H. J. Hagge at the thirty- 
seventh annual meeting in Wausau. 

Gains from operations were slightly 
narrower percentage-wise in a year that 
saw loss and expense trends still up- 
ward while investments earned less. 
Earnings before policyholder dividends 
were $8,345,000 as against $6,536,000 the 
previous year. 

Assets of the company increased from 
$57,184,000 to $69,737,000. Not included in 
these figures are the assets of the Hud- 
son-Mohawk Casualty of Albany, N. Y., 
which was reinsured last April. 

A 40% increase in premium income 
was ommeried for the Employers Mutual 
Fire, from $1,290,000 to $1,806,000. Its 
assets increased from $1,941,000 to 
$2,661,000. 

Under the same management as the 
liability company, the fire company was 
founded in 1935 and now operates in all 
but five -states. Together the companies 
have seventy-eight branch and_ service 
offices, largest of which are in Wausau, 
New York, Milwaukee and Chicago. 

President Hagge and other officers 
were reelected. Elected as a director to 
succeed Walter E. Curtis, Wausau, who 
died January 15, was E. J. Curtis, presi- 
dent of Curtis Companies, Inc., Clin- 
ton, Iowa. 





medical schools, etc.” The speaker pre- 


dicted that within five years “we might 
well be obliged to find some $10 billion 
a year for the national health program 
alone, not taking into account the cost 
of all the cash benefits promised under 
the remaining security legislation.’ 


Recommendations 


Chief among Dr. Shearon’s recom- 
mendations to the sub-committee was 
that it should withdraw legislation of 
the type embodied in S. 545 and S. 1320 
entirely from the political arena “pend- 
ing further investigation of certain of- 
ficials in the Federal Security Agency 

She also recommended that a joint 
Congressional committee on social se- 
curity be set up and that any new pro- 
posals be referred ultimately to that 
committee before action is taken. 

If Some Bill Is Reported Out 
of Committee 


In case the subcommittee for political 
or other reasons should decide to re- 
port some bill out during the present 
session of Congress, Dr. Shearon sug- 
gested consideration of the following 
provisions: 

“(A) Creation of a National Health 
Agency for the purpose of bringing to- 
gether the health and medical functions 
of the Federal Government in a single 
independent agency entirely free of 
domination by the Federal Security 
Agency. Such a Health Agency would 
be autonomous, deriving its powers, 
authority, and funds directly from the 
Congress. 545 calls for creation of such 
an independent agency. * * * 


“(B) Authorization of $4,000,000 for 
surveys of health needs, $3,000,000 of 
which would take care of a medical 


care survey and $1,000,000 for a dental 
survey. The Congress should clearly 
know why it is going into the field of 
personal health services and if it de- 
cides to enter the field, it should know 
where it is going. A simple question- 
naire has already been sent to Gover- 
ors of the states asking for their pref- 
erence between S. 545 and S. 1320. They 
have not shown enthusiasm for S. 1320 
but perhaps if you had siven them a 
third choice of no bill at all, they might 
have all voted unanimously to be let 
alone.” 
Would Sharpen Language of 
Section 712 (4) 

Finally, Dr. Shearon urged that ac- 
tion on titles VII and VIII of S. 545 
be deferred until completion of the sur- 
veys. However, if the subcommittee 


Kemper Group Companies 


Show Large Increases 

A record sales volume of $81,234,000 
for 1947 has been announced for the 
Kemper Insurance Group by James §., 
Kemper, chairman. Combined totals 
showed an increase in net premium 
writings of $19,305,000, or 31% over 1946, 
the previous record year. 

The largest of the group, Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co., reported a 1947 
premium income of $59,040,000, which is 
33% over 1946. Lumbermens had _in- 
creases in every line of casualty coverag 
and fidelity and surety bonds. 


C. K. WATERBURY NAMED MGR. 


Gets Preferred Accident Post in Pitts- 
burgh Succeeding F. K. Lorenz 
Who Went to Home Office 
C. Kenneth Waterbury is the recently 
appointed manager of the Preferred Ac- 
cident in Pittsburgh succeeding Frank 
K. Lorenz who was transferred to the 
home office in New York to be an as- 

sistant secretary. 

Mr. Waterbury, who has had both 
home office and field experience, is well 
versed in underwriting and accounting 
problems. He has been in Pittsburgh 
for the past five years. 





should decide not to defer such action, 
she recommended that the language of 
section 712 (4) be sharpened 

This section, which is of considerable 
interest to A. & H. insurance men and 
Blue Cross officials, deals with use of 
Federal funds for payment of premiums 
to voluntary, non-profit medical, hos- 
pital, or other insurance funds. Said 
the speaker: 

“The purpose of this section was to 
stimulate the voluntary insurance move- 
ment. The section would, however, 


create friction between non-profit and 
profit insurance funds. It might lead, 
through subsidy, to an unfair inter- 


ference with the private insurance in- 
dustry. I think, too, it is well to realize 
that voluntary insurance if it becomes 
too large will not only tend to take on 
the characteristics of governmental in- 
surance but may open up the way to 
capture by the Federal Government. 
Voluntary sickness insurance has ever 
been the precursor to compulsory sick- 
ness insurance. 

“There is another danger to _ be 
guarded against in title VII. If the 
program for medical care for the low- 
income groups were to be administered 
by state health departments — there 
would be considerable likelihood that 
the influx of large sums of Federal 
money would so increase the power of 
those departments, especially in the 
larger states, that they might set up 
State funds and develop compulsory in- 
surance programs. Such a development 
would not necessarily mean that the 
States desired compulsory insurance 
but that active, powerful minorities in 
official State agencies were proceeding 
at the State level just as such minorities 
have proceeded at the Federal level.” 

Shearon’s Backsround 

Indicative of her fitness to appear 
before the senatorial subcommittee, Dr. 
Shearon put on the record that for the 
past fifteen years she had been engaged 
in public administration, Federal, state 
and local. She spent five years in the 
bureau of research and statistics of the 
Social Security Administration and four 
years in the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice. From February 1945 to March, 
1947, she was research analyst, first to 
the Minority Conference and later to 
the Majority Conference of the U. S. 
Senate. She then became a part-time 
consultant to Senator Robert A. Taft, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

At the present time she is a legisla- 
tive consultant with no political, busi- 
ness or professional ties (according to 
her testimony) and is director of the 
Shearon Medical Legislative Service 
and author and editor of “American 
Medicine and the Political Scene,” a 
weekly news letter. 
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Breskin Started Sterling of Chicago 
With Original $500 Investment 


don all of its mail order activities and 
devote itself entirely to the building of 


The recent election of Louis A. Bres- 
kin chairman of the board of Sterling 
Insurance Co. of Chicago in addition 


to ihe post of president which he has 
occupied since inception of the company 
in 1929, brings into the spotlight a busy 


LOUIS A. BRESKIN 
insurance career extending over twenty- 
five years. 

Starting out as a bookkeeper in a Chi- 
cago bank in 1912 at a salary of $30 
a month, Mr. Breskin had advanced to 
bank by the 
1922. He 
Assurance 


assistant cashier of the 
resignation in 
joined the Equitable Life 
Society as an agent the same year and 


time of his 


after a year and one-half of selling he 
was appointed an assistant agency man- 
ager. However, by 1929 Mr. Breskin 
visualized the formation of ‘an A. & 
company specializing in the sale of 
policies on the penny-a-day basis. 


Organized the Sterling in 1929 


Resigning his Equitable Society post 
he organized the Sterling Insurance Co. 
in 1929 with another man who, shortly 
after the company was formed, retired 
from the organization because he saw 
no future in it. Mr. Breskin’s original 
capital of $500 invested in the Sterling 
represented at that time half the amount 
required to form an assessment health 
and accident company in the state of 
Illinois. When he took the idea of his 


proposed company to the Illinois De- | 


partment of Trade and Commerce, a 
licensing bureau somewhat akin to that 
of the State Insurance Department to- 
day, he confessed he did not have the 
necessary capital. He was told that if 
he would come back with 500 charter 
members with $2 each paid in he could 
have a charter. It did not take Mr. 
Breskin long to obtain the necessary 
membership. 

Up until 1942 the Sterling operated 
as a mutual assessment company. That 
year it was changed over to a stock 
basis with a capital of $100,000 and sur- 
plus of $50,000, the new Sterling insur- 
ing the health and accident assessment 
company. Indicative of its progress in 
the past six years, the present capital 
is $1,000,000 and the surplus is close to 
$3,000,000. Life insurance in force ex- 
ceeds $46,000,000. Assets are more than 
$5,000,000. 


Mail Order Activities Abandoned 


The Sterling recently made an impor- 
tant change in its method of operation 
when the decision was reached to aban- 





an 


organization in 


the eleven 


states in which it is qualified. Most re- 


cent 


states entered are California and 


Oregon in which agencies are now be- 


ing appointed. 
entry 
states 


company 
“consistent 


plans call for 
into additional 
with its ability to 


Present 


expand eventually into a nation-wide 
organization.” 

Mr. Breskin maintains that one of the 
contributing factors in the success of 
the Sterling is that he has had the 
continued loyalty and support of capable 


people in his organization. The first 
three employes hired almost nineteen 
years ago are still with the Sterling, 


he says, and in important capacities. 
He was recently interviewed by Phil 
S. Hanna, columnist of the Chicago 
Daily News, who declared in the open- 
ing paragraph of his story: “That a 
man could start an insurance company 
in Illinois as recently as 1929 with prac- 
tically no capital of his own, and build 


NAMES HEDGCOCK AT CHICAGO 

President W. Stanley Kite of Manu- 
facturers Casualty announces that John 
G. Hedgecock has been appointed super- 
intendent of the bonding department in 
the Chicago office. Mr. Hedgcock has 
had an extensive background in bond- 
ing work since 1921 3efore joining 
Manufacturers he had experience in 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis and In- 
dianapolis 





it up to an institution with a premium 
income of nearly $3,500,000 a year in 
1947, sets a new high in Horatio A'ger 
stories.” 
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52nd Annual Financial Statement, December 31, 1947 
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ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds* .... . 
Other Bonds and Stocks* ee oan eee RE 


Premiums in Course of Collection, not over 90 days due 
Company Office Buildings—less Depreciation Reserve 
Accrued Interest. 
Other Admitted Assets 


Reserves: 


. . . . . . 


LIABILITIES 


Claims and Adjustment Expenses . . . . 


Premium Taxes 
Federal Income 
Commissions . 


and Operating Expenses . 
eS. a 


. 7 . . . . . . 


Unearned Premiums. ...... . 


Other Liabilities . 
Dividend Payable 


Voluntary Reserve . . .. . 


Capital 
Surplus 


7 + e ° * 7 . 


. 


$ 3,773,589.05 
10,000,000.00 
21,393,272.10 


$ 16,605,726.83 
58,973,884.00 
33,804,925.80 
13,249,914.92 
2,780,428.85 
202,192.20 
449,353.78 
$126,066,426.38 





. $ 44,771,760.88 
, 2,291,637.76 
4,300,000.00 
2,646,700.39 
36,112,292.09 

, 277,174.11 


500,000.00 





Surplus to Policyholders. .... =... » 


*Values as prescribed by the National Association of Insurance Commissioners. The 
December 31, 1947 market values were $178,183.60 greater than those used in this 


statement. 


Cash and Securities in the amount of $3,668,500 (par value) in the statement are 


deposited as required by law. 


Unitep States Finecity AND Guaranty ComPANy 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Casualty and Burglary Insurance... Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


39, 166,861.15 
$126,066,426.38 
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O’Connor Speaks on 
Compulsory Insurance 


MAKES ADDRESS IN KANSAS 
Says Measures pw Pushed by Small 
Group of Federal Officials; Cites 
Private Insurance Record 
Compulsory sickness insurance is be- 
ing promoted and pushed by a small 
group of Federal officials, charged E. H. 


O’Connor, managing director of ae ‘In- 
surance Economics Society of America, 
speaking February 16 in Wichita, Kan., 


at the sales congress of the Wichita As- 
Accident & Health Under- 
writers. This group, said Mr. O’Connor, 
makes the plans, writes the legislation, 
supervises the lobbies, issues the pub- 
licity, and conducts elaborate studies of 
the rules and regulations in foreign coun- 
tries preparatory to drafting similar ad- 
regulations in the United 


soc iation ot 


ministrative 
States. 

This is the same pattern used in for- 

en countries when men with vested 
politic al interests promised the people 
something for nothing, thus extending 
their own power and placing their people 
in a straitjacket of bureaucratic decrees 
and despotic regulations, stated Mr. 
O'Connor. 

In 1947, a record breaking twenty bills 
on compulsory sickness insurance were 
introduced into Congress, and these bills 
being reconsidered in the present 
he said. This pressure was also 
reflected in state legislatures where an 
all-time high of fifty compulsory health, 
hospital, or medical bills were in- 


are 


session, 


care 


troduced last year in sixteen state legis- 
latures. Each year, the pressure grows, 
and the drive to extend all phases of 
compulsory social security is stimulated 


by employes on the public payroll, 


claimed Mr. O’Connor. 


Presages Bitter Battle 
President Truman’s recommendation 
for broader social security coverage and 
extended compulsory medical care in his 
state of the nation address presages a 


bill 


bitter battle over one particular 
pending in Congress, the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell hill, which experts agree 


would cost this country between six and 
seven billion dollars a year. Although 
proponents make much out of what such 
a measure will do for the people, little 
mention is ever made of what it will 
do to them—and to their economic sys- 
tem which so far has given them the 
highest standard of living in the world 
and opportunities for individual advance- 
ment unrivaled in any country during 
any time, Mr. O’Connor said. 

Advocates of comprehensive medical 
plans always point to the medical record 
of the young American male in the last 
draft, citing the fact that 36% of the 
men examined were rejected as unfit for 
military service. Yet, even here, argues 
Mr. O’Connor, the statistics bear closer 
examination. Remember that two and a 
half million men enlisted voluntarily. If 
these men had gone through selective 
service, the over-all rejection rate would 
have dropped from 36% to 28% 

Furthermore, 22% of the conditions of 
those rejected were beyond the province 
of the medical profession—such as illit 


eracy, mental deficiencies, etc., he said. 


Forty-seven per cent of the conditions 
were not preventable or remediable, such 
as heart ailments, defective vision, am- 


putations; 3% were possibly preventab'e, 
such as T.B.; 11% were not preventable, 
but correctable such as tonsils, kidney 
stones, varicose veins, hernias; 5% were 
preventable and correctable, such as 
otitis media, teeth, hearing, etc. 
Could Have Been Influenced 

conclude,” continued Mr. 


only about 19% of the 
could have been in- 


Thus, we 
O'Connor, 
draft 


“that 
rejections 





NEW ASSOCIATION AT AKRON 


Knight, Dignan and Pugh Assist in 
Organizing A. & H. Group There; 
Harris Elected President 
Gilbert H. Knight, Federal Life & 
Casualty Insurance Co., Cleveland, pres- 
ident of the National Association of 
Accident & Health Underwriters; Wil- 
liam Dignan, Cincinnati, president of the 
Ohio association, and Charles E. Pugh, 
Columbus, vice president of the Ohio 
association, visited Akron, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 18, and assisted in the organiza- 
tion of an accident and health associa- 
tion there. The attendance included 
other A. & H. men from Youngstown, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Columbus and 

Barberton, Ohio. 

The association was formed with thir- 
tv-five charter members, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 


President, H, Harris, Great North- 
ern Life Insurance Co.; vice president, 
A. S. Goldstein, Mutual Benefit Health 


& Accident 
ley Akers, 


ance Co.: 


Associz ition; secretary, Stan- 
Loyat Protective Life Insur- 
treasurer, H. R. Nichols, Re- 


tail Credit Co.; executive board, C. H. 
Allenbaugh, Aetna Life Affiliated Cos.; 
W. F. Deuber, Loyal Protective Life; 
M. C. Haas, Inter-Ocean Insurance Co.: 
A. E. Marcus, United Insurance Co.; 
W. H. Wilson, Illinois Bankers Life As- 
surance Co., and Allen Crist, American 
Service Bureau. 


Mr. Knight will deliver an address 
before the Detroit association on March 
9 and will speak at the annual meeting 


of the Ohio association, April 9. Un- 
der Mr. Knight’s leadership, the Na- 
tional Association is growing rapidly. 


Twenty-five new members joined tne 
Cleveland association at its last meeting 
and it is hoped to have a membership 
of 300 by April 1. Between sixty and 
seventy new members have joined at 
Chicago during the past month. 





fluenced by medical care, and even here 
we would have to assume that (1) the 
individual would have sought medical at- 
tention, (2) that he would have accepted 


his doctor’s recommendation, and (3) 
that the tre: atment would have been 
100% effective in every case. This 


breakdown knocks the alarmist’s 
all figures into a cocked hat!” 

We know for certain, Mr. O'Connor 
continued, that once we have given even 
an inch in the battle against compulsory, 
monopolistic medical insurance, then the 
proponents of such insurance keep bat- 
tling for more and more and more. In 
Germany, the financial cost of social in- 
surance increased more than 100 times 
over a period of less than fifty years; in 
Great Britain, more than seventy times 
in less than forty years; in Canada, 
more than twelve times in a little over 
twenty-five years; and in New Zealand, 
it doubled in the short period of ten 
years. Today, the British system, begun 
many years ago on a modest scale, now 
takes 24% of the gross wages of its peo 
ple. And in our own country if we ac- 
cept the recommendations of those pro- 
moting comprehensive systems of social 
security, it would require each gainfully 
employed person to work ten weeks at 
forty hours a week—a total of 400 hours 
a year—more than 25% of an annual 
work year—to pay the costs. It can be 
seen, therefore, said Mr. O’Connor, that 
the problem is even more of an economic 
one than a social one. 

“Security for everyone is certainly a 
laudable objective,” Mr. O’Connor ad- 
mitted, “but we must make certain that 
in trying to foist a compulsory social 
security system on the people we do 
not destroy the very economic climate 
which has made it possible for so many 
of our people to achieve that security 
by voluntary methods. According to a 
recent study, life insurance protection in 
force in private companies now exceeds 


over- 











Left to right: C. Ray 


tion of Accident & Health Underwriters; 
Robert M. Price, Winfield, Kan., 
Provident Life & Accident; E. 
Insurance Economics Society of America; 
American Life & Casualty. 


Great American Reserve; 
ance Co.; E. L. Mack, Wichita, 
nor, Chicago, managing director, 
A. Ernst, Milwaukee, North 


Kan., 


Taylor, Wichita, 





Eagle Staff Photo 
president of the Wichita Associa- 
Travis T. Wallace, Dallas, Tex., president, 


Kan., 


Business Men’s Assur- 
H. O’Con- 
Carl 





SCHEIDT DELIVERS ADDRESS 





FBI Special Agent Speaks Before 
A. & H. Club of New York; Discusses 
FBI Organization System 

Edward Scheidt, special agent in 
charge of the New York office of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, was 
speaker before the meeting of the Acci- 
dent & Health Club of New York, Feb- 
ruary 24. 

Special Agent Scheidt, in his 
which was entitled “FBI Activity As It 
Pertains to the Insurance Business” out- 
lined the system of organization, opera- 
tion, and administration, which has so 
successfully enabled the FBI to gain 
and maintain its world-wide reputation 
for speed, efficiency, and thoroughness 
and how insurance companies may also 
attain that goal. 

The formula, he 


190 billion, 


talk, 


stated, consists of 





covering 75 million policy- 
owners with total assets of over $50 
billion. More than 45 million persons 
were covered under some form of acci- 
dent and sickness insurance at the end 
of 1947 with a total annual premium 
volume of $800 million. Many, many 
more millions are protected under Blue 
Cross and other prepayment medical 
care plans. 
Private Insurance Protection 

“If we take the protection built over 
the last hundred years by private insur- 
ance companies and we add to this the 
savings established through savings 
banks, savings and loan associations, real 
estate, investments, the purchase of war 
bonds and other assets, we arrive at a 
total over $300 billion—which is quite a 
bit of security—all built under our pres- 
ent economic system by private volun- 
tary means. 

“The father of modern social insur- 
ance was none other than Bismarck, the 
German Iron Chancellor, who confessed 
that he recommended it to keep his 
people docile. Our own great statesman 
Abraham Lincoln once said: ‘The legiti- 
mate object of government is to do for 
a community of people whatever they 
need to have done but cannot do at all 
or cannot do so well for themselves in 
their separate and individual capacities. 
In all that the people can individually do 
as well for themselves, the government 
ought not to interfere.’ 

“Our Federal officials who are so ar- 
dently proposing more and more com- 
pulsory social security would do better 
to listen to Lincoln—than to Bismarck.” 


three important points: “fair slay” in 
relations with the public whose sunport 
is essential to all enterprise, both gov- 
ernment and private. “Esprit de corps” 
which lifts an emplove from the realm 
of routine to a point where he feels he 
is an important part of the organization. 
The FBI accomplishes this by encourag- 
ing the various men and women in the 
bureau to freely give their opinions of 
the various directives which are issued 
by the head office. They become part 
of the active management of the organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Scheidt’s last point indicated how 
high personnel standards are maintained 
through a policy of promotion on merit 
alone and monetary rewards for those 
whose ideas help to improve the func- 
tioning of the bureau. 

Special Agent Scheidt was associated 
with the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion for many years in various important 


capacities before his appointment as 
special agent in charge of the New 
York office, the largest field office. 


J. D. McLAREN HONORED 


1947 Winner of Monarch Life Presi- 
dent’s Cup and E. D. Case Leading 


Personal Producer Given Dinner 

John D. McLaren, general agent, 
Monarch Life in New Haven, was the 
winner of the President’s cup annually 
awarded by the company to the agency 
qualifying for highest points in “excel- 
lence of performance” standards set by 
the Monarch. E. D. Case, Pittsfield, 
Mass., agent, was judged the leading 
personal producer. 

In recognition of their outstanding 
1947 records Messrs. McLaren and Case 
and their wives are guests of honor this 
evening at a dinner party being held 
in the Colony Club, Springfield. Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Young and Vice Presi- 
dent Laub and Mrs. Laub are 
hosts and hostesses. 


Roswell 


FOLLMANN TO MAKE SPEECHES 


J. F. Follmann, Jr., mz inager, Bureau 
of Accident & Health Underwriters, will 
address the Mutual Special Agents of 
New England at the Parker House, Bos- 
ton, April 2, and the Philadelphia Acci- 
dent & Health Association at the Shera- 
ton Hotel, April 14. Both will be lunch- 


eon sessions. 
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Mup AGE 


CONCRETE AGE 


1898-1948 


It was a quiet country, those United 
States of 1898. 

There were no radios. There were no 
talkies; the fledgling movies were jerky, 
indistinct pictures that called for an as- 
pirin, except that aspirin did not come 
into common use until two years later. 

Children scampered to stare at the 
rare automobile that jolted down the 
street on its solid rubber tires. (There 
were no pneumatic tires.) 

Blacksmiths flourished on corners 
now occupied by filling stations. The 
thought of flight in an airplane was 
snickered at as a “Jules Verne phantasy”: 
Television was a pipe dream. 

Diabetics prepared to meet their 
Maker, for insulin was unknown. No 
one argued about vitamins, still some 
15 years in the future. Women couldn’t 
vote in national elections, get a “per- 
manent wave”, or eat an ice cream “sun- 
dae”. Women doctors were ridiculed. 


THOSE GOOD OLD DAYS! 


March 15th was just another blus- 
tery March day, because Uncle Sam 
had not yet imposed an Income Tax. 





There was no parcel post system to 
carry that package to Aunt Mathilda 
on her birthday; no nationwide R.F.D. 
to delight the farmer. 

There were no cellophane wrappers 
... No oil burners... no electric refrig- 
erators or irons. 

This was America as the turn of the 
century neared. A slower-paced, easier- 
going America, with a population of 
just under 76,000,000 (today 145,000.- 
000). A national income of $15,000.- 
000,000 (today over $192,000,000,000). 
A national debt of only $1,200,000,000 
(today over $245,000,000,000). 

That year of 1898 the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Company opened its doors for 
business—on March 1. Its beginning was 
modest in the extreme—a total of seven 
employees (today 2,800). 


HISTORY’S PAGES TURN 


The 20th century gathered momen- 
tum slowly. The automobile, here to 
stay, was to be the biggest single factor 
in changing the face of the Continent 
and establishing America’s industrial 
preéminence. Aviation and the radio, 
too, were to drastically alter the tempo 
of the times. 


Maryland Casualty Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 





Remember the “Maine” 





BIKINI .. . Pearl Harbor’s aftermath 


As the pace of living steadily acceler- 
ates, risks steadily multiply. For mod- 
ern machines menace life and limb. 
Mishaps at home and on the highway 
kill and maim more and more. And as 
living standards rise, the temptation to 
steal grows greater. 

Keeping pace with the changing 
years, The Maryland has expanded the 
scope of its insurance policies, its Fidel- 
ity and Surety Bonds, to meet the 
changing needs of the country. Safety 
engineering programs have curbed in- 
dustry’s toll of accidents to workers. 
Dramatic advertising campaigns on the 
traffic injury and death rate have helped 
make the motoring public safety-con- 
scious. 


BIRTHDAY 


Now, as it completes its 50th year, 
The Maryland looks back on more 
than $480,000,000 paid out in claims; 
on its establishment of an organization 
of some 10,000 agents and thousands of 
brokers, serving every city and town. 
And it looks forward also to more half- 
centuries of continued service in the 
public interest—helping to meet the in- 
surance needs of a growing nation. 




















With Accidents so Darned Expensive 
Your Clients Need Some Comprehensive 


* 


When prices rise and clients yell 
Be sure to speak of CPL 
For like their houses, car or plow 


A lawsuit costs a lot more now. 


Though headlines say, “Price rise expected,” 
Your clients need not feel dejected. 
If someone sues because he fell 


They'll thank you for that CPL. 


*Your clients will appreciate the security and economy of Comprehensive Personal 
Liability insurance. $10,000 of protection and $250 Medical Payments for three 


years at $25.00. Higher limits available at low cost. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANIES 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 





























